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EXERCISE ON THE TRACK IN AMERICA 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLIV.—ANDREW JACKSON JOYNER 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE virulent attack on the American Turf engineered by that sour 
fanatic, Governor Hughes of New York, was successful by the nar- 
rowest possible shave. As Mr. Hughes would not put it, he won by 
the shortest of short heads—a majority of one, and that one a bed- 
ridden invalid who was dragged away from home to record his vote 
when, if what one reads be true, he was neither mentally nor physi- 
cally in a condition to express an opinion on any subject. But that 
was good enough for Mr. Hughes, a majority is a majority, and the 
sick man just secured it in this case, one consequence being that a 
number of American horses have come to run in England. There 
was talk a few months since of an ‘‘ American invasion,” and some 
nervous writers pictured a condition of affairs which would no doubt 
have been extremely deplorable. All sorts of horses were, they 
imagined, coming to England from the States, accompanied by the 
rag-tag-and-bobtail of the American Turf, including jockeys and 
trainers ready to practise all sorts of iniquities. It did not seem to 
occur to these apprehensive people that the Jockey Club would not 
only have something, but would, indeed, have a great deal, to say 
on such a matter, that jockeys and trainers require licences which 
are not handed about indiscriminately, and that in fact there was no 
cause for alarm. 

The ‘‘ American invasion,” indeed, has been mild, and so far as 
it goes is in every way welcome. It means little more than that 
NO. CLXVII. VOL. XXVIII.—June 1909 ss 
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Mr. J. R. Keene, who has been racing in England for thirty years or 
more—and, it may be added, in France, seeing that he won the 
Grand Prix of 1881 with Foxhall—has sent a number of good horses, 
whom we shall be glad to see because they are good horses and 
because they belong to a good man, to Sam Darling at Beckhampton, 
where they find themselves in company with others belonging to 
Mr. Carroll; that Mr. August Belmont, who has long had close 
associations with England and won the Two Thousand Guineas last 
year with Norman III., has also added to his English string; for 
the only trainer who has come from the States is Joyner with a 
number of good horses belonging to Mr. H. P. Whitney, son of 


GOING TO EXERCISE 


Mr. W. C. Whitney, whose name is inscribed in the list of winners 
of the Derby, though Volodyovski was not in fact his property, but 
merely leased. The colt, however, carried the Eton blue, brown 
cap of his nominal owner, which sufficed for the purpose. With the 
two colts Sir Martin and Edward, bred in the States but purchased 
by Mr. Louis Winans and trained by Joseph Cannon at Lordship 
Farm, the American invasion ends; and, seeing how familiar the 
names of Messrs. Keene, Whitney, and Belmont have long been to 
English racegoers, actually the only invader of whom till lately 
nothing was known is Joyner. He has met with such exceptional 
success in his profession, and appears so likely to add to it here, that 
he certainly merits inclusion as a Sportsman of Mark, and it occurred 
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to me that a few pages about him would be of interest to lovers of 
the Turf. 

Andrew Jackson Joyner by no means came of a family connected 
with racing. He was born in North Carolina, the son of a prosperous 
physician, who designed to make a doctor of the boy in due course, 
and was sorely disquieted when he evinced a mania for what in that 
part of the world are called ‘running horses.”” As a member of a 
recognised profession Dr. Joyner did not regard the Turf as a pro- 
fession at all; but he had a brother who was not similarly minded, 
and who, indeed, went to the length of keeping a few racehorses of 
a humble description. So far as I can understand, fairs are held in 
Carolina lasting for a week at different places, and part of “ the fun of 
the fair’’ is made up of races every afternoon. It was in such contests 
as these that Joyner began his association with the Turf; and being 
ambitious of better things, also having a decided will of his own and 
a determination to make a way for himself in the business he had 
adopted, he was apprenticed to a trainer, W. P. Birch, staying on 
as head man for five or six years when out of his articles. He rode 
races, but only for a comparatively short time, weight preventing 
him from keeping on. It may safely be assumed that Birch was a 
highly competent guide, seeing to what excellent purpose his pupil 
has turned the lessons he learnt, and when he set up as a trainer 
on his own account, he was already so well known and respected 
that he had no difficulty in filling his stable. In America owners 
frequently work in partnership, a thing which may almost be 
described as unknown in England, though Messrs. Lionel Robinson 
and George Clark, whose horses are trained by Brewer, are under- 
stood to be among the few exceptions. In not a few cases two or 
more men of course have shares in different animals, and when Tom 
Cannon presided over Danebury a good many of the horses which 
ran in his scarlet and white hoops were partnership animals, his 
associate being the late Mr. Robinson; but the idea of a horse 
belonging to a little firm is strange to us. Things, however, are 
different in the States; Joyner’s first patrons were gentlemen named 
Davis and Hall, and just a quarter of a century since, in 1884, they 
made their mark with a good colt called War Eagle, who won a 
great many races, though perhaps on the whole he had rather bad 
luck, as he seems to have been just beaten for several of the chief 
stakes. He lost the first Suburban by only a head. 

Names of American horses, except when they occur in the 
pedigrees of those who have lately been sent to England, convey 
little impression to us, and I do not propose to go into elaborate 
detail with-regard to the animals whom Joyner trained, especially as 
few readers are likely to know—the writer must confess ignorance on 
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the subject—the value and estimation of the principal American 
races. In England we recognise that horses’ reputations are made 
in the five classic races, and that these are often won by animals who 
have distinguished themselves as two-year-olds in the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, the Coventry and New Stakes at Ascot, the July 
Stakes at Newmarket, the National Breeders’ Foal Stakes at San- 
down, the Champagne at Doncaster, the Middle Park and Dewhurst 
Plates ; and after the classic races come the Ascot Cup, the Eclipse, 
Princess of Wales’s, and Jockey Club Stakes, and of handicaps the 
City and Suburban, Jubilee, Hunt Cup, Cesarewitch, and Cam- 
bridgeshire prominent among the others. In France, too, there 


STAMINA 


are corresponding events; but America is a long way off, and few 
Englishmen know what races correspond in the States to those 
which have been named. 

We have all heard, however, of the Futurity, which varies in value, 
but has been the richest prize ever contested. Last year the Grand 
Prix was worth £14,257, no English race ever having amounted to 
much over £11,000; Eut the Futurity won by Mr. Belmont’s 
Potomac credited the owner with dollars to the value of over 
£16,000. One of the best horses trained by Joyner was a Futurity 
winner called Hamburg Belle, an animal of fine speed, for as a 
two-year-old she ran half a mile in 46sec. As it happened, the 
Futurity was not very rich in her year, having been worth not quite 
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£10,000. Another good horse in Joyner’s stable was Ethelbert, who 
held the record for two miles and a quarter, which he covered in 
3 min. 49#sec., figures, however, which lead to the conclusion that 
American horses over long distances of ground are certainly no 
better than, if as good as, our own. I believe I am right in the idea 
that Ethelbert’s Brighton Cup record was made on what is called a 
“ dirt track,” and that this is more favourable to speed than our 
grass courses; but Black Sand in 1g02, when he won the Cesare- 
witch, covered the two miles and a quarter in 3 min. 52sec., that is 
only 2} sec. more than Ethelbert’s time; and it seems probable that 


ETHELBERT VILLA, SHEEPSHEAD BAY 


the difference in the going between a dirt track and turf makes 
Black Sand’s time more than equally fast. 

On this question of time Joyner had several things to say, one 
of them being that perhaps not for fifty years to come shall we see 
so fast a Two Thousand as that won a few weeks since by His 
Majesty’s Minoru. This colt covered the distance in t min. 37#sec., 
the remarkable time being attributable to the fact that there was a 
strong breeze behind the horses. Joyner spoke of having been 
pleased not long since with a two-year-old who galloped half a mile 
in51 sec. The week after he galloped the animal again, thinking that 
it would do even better after the previous spin; but on this occasion 
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the time was 56 sec. The going, of course, accounts for much, and 
the wind for no less. I asked Joyner what the difference might be 
in a mile when the wind was favourable and unfavourable, that is to 
say when it blew hard behind the horses or in their faces, and he 
replied that this might cause variations of seven or eight seconds, 
possibly of as much as ten. Times, therefore, are obviously apt to 
be deceptive. As just remarked, Black Sand’s Cesarewitch occupied 
3 min. 52sec., and Yentoi last year did the journey in 3 min. 534 sec. 
Grey Tick in 1903 took 4 min. 7? sec. to complete his course, and a 


THE TRAINER ON HIS HACK 


difference of 152 sec. between Black Sand’s time and Grey Tick’s is 
remarkable. It will be remembered perhaps that in Grey Tick’s 
year the going was very heavy, and that indeed Zinfandel no doubt 
lost the race by getting into an almost swampy patch, which surely 
more than accounted for the three-parts of a length by which he was 
beaten. 

I fully expected that Joyner would be as reticent as he proved 
on one subject about which it would have been extremely interesting 
to obtain his views—a comparison between English and American 
methods of training. Of all things, he said, he wanted to avoid 
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seeming to set himself up as a critic of what other people did. He 
had his ways, English trainers had theirs; in some particulars they 
were not the same, but he would not presume to suggest that one 
was right and the other wrong. “I'll take up their ideas mighty 
quick,” he declared, “if I see anything that I think ought to be 
done. I’m not too proud to learn!” The Americans, he observed, 
do not blanket their horses as much as English trainers are accus- 
tomed to do, and possibly Americans have recourse to bandaging 
more frequently than most of their English brethren. The American 
horses also are always on view. For some years I was closely 
associated with an old English trainer who would have been equally 


PRISCILLIAN 


grieved and amazed if anyone had hinted at a desire to see the 
horses in the afternoon. There were fixed times for stables, fixed 
times for going out to exercise; for the rest the horses were 
scrupulously locked up, and no one was on any account allowed to 
go near them. The American horses are always ‘‘done” by day- 
light ; English stables are generally later, and the horses are often 
“done” by gas or electric light. 

Joyner had always carefully followed English racing. His first 
direct connection with it was when David Garrick came to England, 
for the son of Hanover and Peg Woffington had been in his stable 
as a two-year-old and a three-year-old, and came over in the winter 
of 1900 to try his luck here. His first appearance was in the City 
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and Suburban; Maher rode him, and he must have been fancied, 
for he was well backed at 10 to 1. Pellison, 7st. 8lb. (4 to 1), 
Australian Star, 7 st. rolb., and Alvescot, 6 st. 13 lb. (g to 2), were 
the favourites, David Garrick next, in front of Little Eva, 7 st. 12 lb., 
Sonatura, 8st. 2lb., and others. He carried his 8st. 10 lb. into 
eighth place; but he did better at Chester. There he had the same 
weight and started at the same price, ridden by Lester Reiff. The 
favourite here was Evasit, 7st. 61b., J. Reiff; Lady Penzance, 
7 st. 6lb.,-Madden, was at g to 2; Stoccado, 7st. 13 1b. (8 to 1); 
and David Garrick won bya couple of lengths. For the Epsom 


FAIRPLAY II. 


Cup he was second to Merry Gal, beaten a length, Maher again 
riding him, and he started at 6to4 on. King’s Courier was a bad 
third. After that he returned to America, though I did not ask 
what had happened to him. Before he came he had won a notable 
weight-for-age race, the Champion Stakes at Sheepshead Bay, but 
his victory over Ethelbert in the Annual Champion is said to have 
been a fluke. 

It was Joyner, by the way, who first advised Maher to try his 
fortunes in England, which he wanted to do, but was nevertheless 
reluctant and nervous about making the plunge. Finally, however, 
Joyner’s advice was accepted, and doubtless the jockey is glad. 
Joyner likewise always wanted to come over to this country, not- 
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withstanding that his successes.on the other side of the Atlantic 
have been so great. In six years prior to his arrival in England he 
won 480 races, worth over a million dollars, an achievement of 
which a trainer may assuredly be proud. Last year Mr. Belmont’s 
horses under his charge won g2,000 dollars, Mr. Whitney’s 78,000, 
his own 27,000, and the total was made up by others belonging to 
Mr. Lorillard and Mr. Haggin. One of the most successful of 
last year’s winners in America was Mr. Whitney’s Fairplay II. 
As most people are aware, Mr. Keene’s Colin, who seemed to have 
most of the big races at his mercy, went wrong—it is still apparently 
uncertain whether Darling will ever get him right—and this cleared 
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the way for Fairplay. Since I was at Newmarket I see that Fair- 
play has been doing good work, and indeed before this number is 
published it is highly probable that he will have resumed in England 
his American successes. 

Joyner’s skill as a stable man must be great if only from the 
remarkable success he achieved with a colt called Waterboy. This 
animal injured his pelvis so severely that at first the accident 
seemed likely to be fatal. For more than three months he was kept 
in slings, after which he came out and won good races. One of the 
most remarkable things Joyner ever knew in connection with horses 
he declares to be the case of Oriflamme, who won the National 
Handicap and many other of the principal stakes. Oriflamme had 
broken down so badly that it took him the best part of four hours to 
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hobble a couple of miles to the station—there was no thought of 
even attempting to train him again: he was being sent to Joyner’s 
stables for stud purposes if it were possible to keep him on his legs 
at all. Knowing in what a melancholy condition he must be, his 
arrival was awaited with considerable anxiety; but when the box 
was opened he was not found in the least distress, as had been 
anticipated; on the contrary, he stepped out quite briskly and 
walked away as sound as possible! A railway journey seems a 
curious remedy for a bad breakdown, and Joyner has never been 
able to say for certain how the cure was effected. Possibly the 
horse had slipped a little joint in his leg or foot, and the shaking of 


DELIRIUM 


the train had shot it into its place again. He was never lame after- 
wards, however, ran in seventeen good races, and won eleven of 
them. 

Bad-tempered horses are almost unknown in Joyner’s stable, 
though of course some of them are less amiable than others, David 
Garrick having been one of the least so. For one thing they are 
handled a great deal, and the desirable combination of kindness and 
firmness is practised. It is curious to what extent the opinions of 
those who have had much to do with horses vary on the subject of 
their intelligence. There are those who maintain that horses are 
full of sense, others that they are among the stupidest of animals. 
The truth is doubtless that they are intelligent in varying degrees, 
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and that much depends upon how they are treated. Joyner takes 
his two-year-olds to the course before they are to run just to get 
them accustomed to the surroundings. They watch what is going 
on, hear the saddling bell, see that some of their companions have 
been made ready and mounted, and, according to their trainer, when 
they hear the bell for getting up next time they are in the paddock, 
they become alert and attentive, evidently understanding what 
is in progress, or at any rate that something is, in which they are 
directly or indirectly concerned. Water is always left in his horses’ . 
boxes except when they are about to have a gallop, and he asserts 
that they look round, note the absence of the bucket, and from their 
demeanour give evidence that they know they are to be taken out 
for work. The trainer is specially successful with two-year-olds, and 
has a general preference for colts, because they are as a rule better 
doers and more even-tempered. He is an extraordinarily good 
judge. A couple of years since Mr. Haggin had a large number of 
yearlings: he correctly judged which would turn out best, and that 
Tradition would do best of all. She was, he said, ‘‘ the kind of mare 
a man likes to have, for she loved a race, and was as level-headed as 
a colt, with a perfect constitution.” . 

It is satisfactory to know that Joyner is delighted with his 
English home and with the reception which was accorded him. 
Kindly, shrewd, and courteous, he speedily made friends with his 
brother trainers, and the successes of his horses are popular because 
it is known that they are run invariably in the most straightforward 
way. He says that for the most part they are at present over- 
weighted, but he says it without making any kind of complaint, 
fully realising that until the animals had run and shown what they 
were the handicappers could not afford to take chances. And asa 
matter of fact he has already had a good share of success. On the 
first day of the season at Lincoln, Seacliff was second for the 
Batthyany Handicap, beaten only a neck by the speedy Master 
Hopson, and he duly won a race at the Craven Meeting. Oversight 
has won a couple of races and was second to Demosthenes at Epsom 
in the Hyde Park Plate; Belle of Troy at Kempton also proved how 
quickly his two-year-olds were coming to hand, though it was only a 
selling race that she won; Hillside III. took the Crawfurd Handicap, 
beating a Stewards’ Cup winner; the son of Queen of Hearts has 
scored; and Sixty II. ran away with the Heath Handicap at the 
Newmarket First Spring. It will be seen that Joyner is getting into 
his stride, and so far none of his good horses—unless Perseus IJ11. 
may prove to be one—has appeared. 
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CHAMPIONS WITH BAT AND BALL 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Ir has been cynically observed that if anyone writes enough he 
eventually writes about himself. For a few introductory sentences 
of this article I must perforce plead guilty to this charge. In 1903 
I perpetrated a volume, entitled ‘‘ Cricket Form at a Glance,” show- 
ing the batting and bowling of every cricketer who had played in 
first-class matches in any two seasons between 1878 and 1902, with 
every run scored for or against the Australians in England, the 
elevens they met, the results, and the result of every county match. 
The book was ushered into the world with a spirited preface by 
Lord Hawke; it was dedicated, by permission, to the President and 
Committee of M.C.C.; His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
accept a copy, and it was received in the most generous manner by 
the Press. One merit it possessed: that never once was there any 
Suggestion of records—about which I am glad to confess my pro- 
found ignorance. Records almost invariably suggest selfish sacrifice 
of true sporting interests—as, for instance, that horribly futile 
greatest individual score in the University Match. Lord Hawke 
wrote: ‘‘Such form at a glance on this scale is quite a novelty, 
and its use in enabling us to estimate the skill of cricketers is 
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incalculable. The net result is to increase our appreciation of reliable 
cricketers and to cause us to deprecate the phenomenal performers 
who suddenly sprang to a position they could not maintain.” 

The raison d@’étre of the present article is to summarise what I 
may call the supplement to my former compilation. In the past 
winter, in two manuscript volumes, for my own amusement I have 
tabulated the batting and bowling form of every cricketer who has 
played in first-class matches between 1g03 and 1909. With the help 
of my former volume it is therefore possible to give the life-aggregaté 
of every cricketer. And profoundly interesting are these results. 
Anyone who has ever taken the trouble to effect cricket calculations 
will appreciate the labour involved, and I honestly believe it enables 
one to obtain a far more accurate and valuable estimate of the skill 
of each individual. Of course there are two true adages—that 
“you can prove anything by figures,” and equally “that figures do 
not prove everything.” These contradictory assertions are both 
correct. No amount of figures can prove the value to a side of 
Mr. G. L. Jessop or of the late George Lohmann, because figures 
omit the personal equation. But the strong personality is far less 
frequent in the cricket field than players themselves are at all 
inclined to admit. Personally, in the last thirty years I have seen 
some dozen captains, and not a dozen other cricketers, who by their 
individuality absolutely upset all calculations. Mr. F. S. Jackson 
was, of course, one of the most remarkable; Mr. S. M. J. Woods 
another. However, out of the whole army of cricketers, this repre- 
sents but a minute percentage, and for the’ rest I think figures can be 
sufficiently eloquent. 

Now, there has been a considerable outcry against the publica- 
tion of weekly averages. Once I remember hearing a potentate in 
the world of sport remonstrate with ‘‘ Wanderer” for compiling 
them. The answer was to the point-—‘‘ If we did not do it, less 
accurate and unauthorised compilers would. It is simply supplying 
what the public want.” 

Further, I wish to bring forward this novel point: It has been 
charged against the averages that they have harmed cricket by 
making men play selfishly for their own figures. But even allowing 
this, how many are affected? Not those batsmen whose figures are 
halfway down the list, and who may possibly rise from fiftieth to 
forty-seventh. Only the first half-dozen on the list. And of this 
half-dozen each year, at least three play just their natural game, 
quite indifferent which place their scores may give them; and the 
other three play they natural game, which would be the same per- 
sonal preoccupation in their own form were there no published 
averages. Those of us who remember Arthur Shrewsbury, William 
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Scotton, and William Gunn at the time when their prolonged 
inanition at the wicket was diminishing the attendance at Trent 
Bridge, need not talk of anybody of to-day. Those were three fine 
natural hitters who curbed their scoring propensities into what 
looked like a competition as to which could bat for the longest 
number of hours—and this before the publication of averages at all. 
The averages have laid to their charge much that is temperamental ; 
and the good that they do is that they gratify public curiosity in 
the game. The policy of snubbing that curiosity by those in high 
places has already worked most prejudicially against first-class 
cricket. Too many crack cricketers are prone to sneer at the 
crowd, but to resent it if the crowd does not cheer them, and to 
be furious, as well as anxious, if it stays away. 

The averages I deal with are, however, of past years. Dealing 
merely with statistics, for example, it would be very difficult to 
show anyone bowling to-day with finer figures than those possessed 
by J. T. Hearne, who in this country has dismissed 2,512 opponents 
at a cost of 17°27 runs apiece, the aggregate scored against him 
being 43,409. But when it is remembered that the hero of the 
greatest hat-trick in Test Matches in England is forty-two years of 
age, one no longer estimates him as likely to be available as an 
England bowler in the present season. 

It is the greatest mistake to think that figures are dull. They 
provide a lot of interpretation of cricket and solve a number ot 
questions that one often hears asked. For example, my figures 
show that in the last six seasons 657 different batsmen, in addition 
to those only tried in a single season, have taken part in English 
first-class cricket. Of these, 360 bowled; I refrain to say were 
bowlers. In one season Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Somerset have tried most cricketers. No other county pos- 
sessing strong professional talent has so much varied the composi- 
tion of its eleven as Surrey. Of the amateurs, so far as I can yet 
trace, 97 have been up at Oxford and 93 at Cambridge. Of the 2o1 
hailing from the larger public schools, 30 were at Eton, 22 at 
Harrow, 20 at Malvern, 17 at Winchester, 15 at Marlborough, and 
14 at Clifton. It may be noted that two county captains, Sir Anthony 
Hazlerigg and Mr. A. H. Hornby, were never in their school or 
university eleven. 

Now as to how cricketers played. Naturally the generation of 
an amateur in the field is far shorter than that of a professional. 
Out of 105 who appeared in all the six seasons but 38 are amateurs, 
of which six only qualify by a single match in some year. Dealing 
with these, we first get into touch with the champions with bat and 
ball. In each of these seasons Hirst scored over a thousand runs, 
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and only once failed to capture a hundred wickets. In all but one 
(and that batting) Rhodes achieved the double feat. Hayward not 
only scored his thousand runs every time, but only once failed to 
reach his second thousand, whilst in the seven preceding seasons 
he can show over four figures. The only other batsmen who made 
a thousand runs in each of the last six summers are Mr. G. L. 
Jessop (nine consecutive years), Mr. P. Perrin and Tyldesley (eleven 
consecutive years each), and Vine (seven consecutive years). The 
following only once failed to run up an aggregate of four figures in 
each of the last six summers: Messrs. C. B. Fry, C. MacGahey, 
P. F. Warner, C. J. B. Wood, with Arnold, Iremonger, and Quaife. 
Blythe and Haigh alike captured over one hundred wickets in each 
of the six seasons, whilst Lees and Relf respectively failed in only 
one summer. Given a wicket-keeper, a side drawn from the fore- 
going would render a capital account of itself as a representative 
England eleven, except that (as once before) they would take the 
field with no other fast-bowler than the doughty Hirst. 

Let us, however, get to the kernel of the whole matter and see 
who, by figures at all events, can be considered our champions. 

Only three batsmen who have played in the last six years have 
in their life aggregated over thirty thousand runs, namely Dr. W. G. 
Grace, Abel, and Hayward; Mr. C. B. Fry has exceeded twenty-five 
thousand, whilst Tyldesley just falls short, and the others who have 
scored over twenty thousand are K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Denton, Hirst, 
Tunnicliffe, W. Gunn, and the late Arthur Shrewsbury; Mr. G. L. 
Jessop coming next with an aggregate of 19,897, averaging 32 per 
innings. 

Leaving out of all calculations Dr. W. G. Grace and Abel, 
both now on the retired list, only seven batsmen who have played 
in these last six years average more than forty in their career, and 
therefore it will be of interest to tabulate them. 

Innings. Runs. Average. 

K. S. Ranjitsinhji (1872) . . 24,103 48°49 

25,422 48°23 

Hayward (1871) .... . 32,698 43°94 

Major R. M. Poore (1866) . . 2,977 43°05 

Tyldesley (1873) . . .. . 24,976 41°62 

It may appear somewhat remarkable that only thirteen other 
cricketers of our immediate epoch, still on the active list, attain an 
average of 35. In alphabetical order, these are Bowley (35), 
H. K. Foster (36), Rev. F. H. Gillingham (35), Captain Greig (36), 
Hirst (35), Hobbs (35), Iremonger (38), Mead of Hampshire (36), 
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P. Perrin (36), Major A. J. Turner (35), P. F. Warner (37), and 
Captain E. G. Wynyard (36). Nor should it escape observation 
that of the eleven amateurs averaging over 35, no fewer than four 
are soldiers, whilst three of these amateurs are representatives of 
Essex. Of our public schools, Rugby, Repton, Malvern, and 
Charterhouse alone contribute batsmen. As a matter of comparison, 
it may be interesting to add that of those Australians now in 
England, Mr. Trumper averages 40 and Mr. Noble 38 in this 
country. 

Turning to the bowling, I may be permitted to recall a con- 
troversy in which a captious cricketer, blindly endeavouring to pick 
holes in an article of mine, vigorously dissented from my statement 
that Mr. R. O. Schwarz was the best bowler of 1907. I retorted 
by proving that he possessed the best bowling average of the whole 
twentieth century in England, and this honour is still his, the 
Middlesex-cum-South-African champion being the only one cap- 
turing fifty wickets or more who possesses an average of fewer 
than 15, his figures reaching 3,059 runs, 210 wickets, 14°54 average. 
Naturally there is no intention to-day of enrolling him among our 
own champions, but he stands more than a run per wicket ahead 
of the rest. 

Emphatically the best all-round man in England is Hirst, and 
here are his figures to support the potency of his agile personality : 

Batting ... 674 innings 23,932 runs 35°50 average. 

Bowling... 35,611 runs 1,965 wickets 18°12 average. 
Add his superb ability in the field, and it is reasonable to believe 
that, if fit and well, he could defeat any other cricketer in the world 
at single wicket. 

No bowler except J. T. Hearne, already mentioned, has captured 
over 2,000 wickets ; but, of course, Hirst should have accomplished 
the feat before these lines are read, and so may Rhodes, whose 1,984 
wickets have cost 16°06 runs each. Remembering how often, for the 
sake of his bowling, Rhodes was ordered not to stay long at the 
wicket, the aptitude he has for batting is proved by his averaging 
25 for an aggregate of 11,702. It is a pity that Tom Richardson’s 
great career with the ball closed without his securing his two- 
thousandth wicket, he actually claiming 1,978 for 17°92 apiece. 

The other bowlers of the present time claiming a thousand 
wickets are, besides Dr. W. G. Grace, Blythe, Haigh, Lees, Mead, 
and Trott, with Alec Hearne, Lockwood, and Tate recently retired. 
Those claiming over eight hundred are Arnold, Bestwick, Braund, 
Dennett, J. Gunn, Hallam, Hargreave, Roberts, Santall, Tyler, and 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods, who is the only amateur, one whose efficacy 
with the ball has long been past. 
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The figures of our two leading fast bowlers may be added, 
though neither has yet bowled long enough to enter the foregoing : 
Runs. Wickets. Average. 
W. Brearley (1876) ... 11,919 607 19°61 
Fielder (1878) 13,600 676 20°11 
From those mentioned above may be eclectically selected a 
powerful English eleven, a place being given to one of these two 
bowlers and one to a wicket-keeper. Of the most likely of the latter 


the batting averages are : 
Innings. Runs. Average. 


Lilley (1867) 494 13,231 26°78 
Humphries (1876) ... 2,820 12°48 

The champion team would be, were I selector from the fore- 
going: C. B. Fry, Hayward, Tyldesley, Hirst, G. L. Jessop, Quaife 
or Arnold, Lilley, Rhodes, Haigh or Blythe, W. Brearley, and a 
captain. Confidently the country would entrust -the leadership to 
Mr. H. K. Foster, did we not hope that Mr. F. S. Jackson would 
emerge from his retirement. It is impossible to over-estimate his 
potential value. His life work is: 

Batting ... 455 innings 15,782 runs 34°68 average. 

Bowling ... 15,619 runs 770 wickets 20°28 average. 
Moreover he averages I3 more runs per innings in Test Matches than 
in all his batting, a feat no other cricketer has ever approached. 

What has been cited may, I take it, be allowed to stand asa 
satisfactory apologia for statistics. The England team will not be 
selected for weeks after this has been consigned to the printer, but I 
venture to say were the above team chosen—as chosen it could be on 
the figures dealt with—it would arouse far less criticism than has on 
lamented occasions actually been forthcoming. Naturally statistics 
never allow for the continuous treading of new men on the heels ot 
the old. To-day the cry is for these new men, and at the outset 
nobody seems to be able to cite many. 

Turning over the manuscript volumes of statistics, there are 
some cricketers as yet unmentioned who should be praised. Two 
batsmen who did their best work after they were thirty are Dr. 
Maynard Ashcroft and Mr. A. J. L. Hill, and I confess I had 
personally not before appreciated the remarkable advance each 
latterly made in run-getting. Mr. R. N. R. Blaker, too, in 1905 
and 1906 was incomparably more successful as a powerful scorer 
than in previous years. It isa matter of debate whether Mr. C. J. 
Burnup is not the greatest bat that Kent has produced in the last 
forty years, Mr. J. R. Mason being, of course, the best all-round 
cricketer. The Avgust appearances of Mr. F. H. B. Champain for 
Gloucestershire in the last three seasons show an aggregate of 1,031, 
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with an average of 40, form that is comparable with that of the 
Middlesex schoolmasters. It is a coincidence that both Mr. S. H. 
Day and his younger brother, Mr. A. P. Day, in their life-record 
alike average 29 runs per innings. Between Killick, King, and 
Knight also there is nothing to choose, and any one of the three 
who would play more aggressive cricket would probably not be 
omitted from the Players at Lord’s. So far as age goes, next to 
Dr. W. G. Grace, those who longest participated in their later 
years in county cricket have been Mr. A. P. Lucas and Prebendary 
Wickham. A batsman on the fringe of the best, but who unluckily 
does not give an impression of soundness, is that exhilarating 
run-getter, Mr. C. J. T. Pool. A courageously consistent scorer 
not adequately appreciated is Mr. E. M. Sprott, whose work is as 
unassuming as it is enthusiastic. Of the younger professionals, 
Woolley and Whitehead unquestionably show the most promising 
ability. 

All surveys of bowling only prove how immeasurably superior 
in steadiness is the professional to the amateur attack. Look what 
powerful all-round men the paid division contain: Hirst, Rhodes, 
Arnold, Tarrant, Marshall, Woolley, Relf, Iremonger, Thompson, 
King, Llewellyn, John Gunn, and Braund, to cite only a few offhand. 
Against this the other branch of the cricket confraternity can only 
show Messrs. J. N. Crawford, J. W. H. T. Douglas, G. T. Branston, 
H. J. Goodwin, G. L. Jessop, J. R. Mason, C. M. Wells, and 
G. Simpson-Hayward. Had not the latter so disappointed expec- 
tation for the Gentlemen last year, it is quite on the cards that he 
might have been tried in a Test Match, though emphatically that is 
not the occasion for an experiment, as the sad case of the worthy 
Tate went to show. 

An amateur, rarely seen, who possesses an average of fewer than 
20 for 39 wickets is Mr. P. W. Cobbold, a bowler who might have 
proved as effective as Dennett. Dean is a medium-paced left- 
hander who, carefully nursed, may have a big future; but he ought 
to be given less work than was the case last year. The old Oxonian, 
Mr. G. W.F. Kelly, a tearaway bowler in his University days, has a 
curiously good analysis in Ireland against visiting teams; in the last 
five years he claims 13 wickets for 140 runs. If the conditions 
favour serious cricket and the pitch is normal, his prowess ought to 
be commended to selectors of the Gentlemen, but the hypotheses 
may be adverse. Mr. T. C. Ross, who on paper shows fine results, 
did not prove a happy importation for the representative match. 
Generalising, as a statistician one is tempted to say that no bowler 
whose wickets cost over 21 runs apiece is of value to his side, even in 
these days of big scoring. Yet such a moderate computation would 
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mean that inter alia the following useful bowlers are discounted : 
Arnold, B. J. T. Bosanquet, W. M. Bradley, Braund, John Gunn, 
G. L. Jessop, N. A. Knox, C. L. Townsend, Warren, and Young, 
who have all bowled in Test Matches in England, as well as Best- 
wick, Cuffe, Field, J. W. H. T. Douglas, Hargreaves, Hulme, 
Llewellyn, J. R. Mason, W. W. Odell, H. Hesketh-Prichard, 
Reeves, Santall, and Kermode. Verily the way of even appreciated 
bowlers is difficult, so successfully does the bat beat the ball. 

There are other statistics one would gladly compile were 
they feasible. The batsman depends on himself: the bowler is the 
victim of bad catching. To give the percentage of missed catches 
off each bowler is impossible, even were the vexed question as to 
whether a chance was possible to hold or not always decided against 
the fieldsman. What is perfectly practicable for Tyldesley or 
Mr. Noble the average cricketer would only gaze at as the ball 
glances from his fingers to the boundary. Again, there is the coll2c- 
tive batting average showing runs per hour, a form of computation 
of which I hope we shall hear a good deal more. Thirdly, the effect 
of the wicket on the averages is impossible to give or to allow for in 
tabular form. Moreover the amateur with only a month t> play 
cricket in has a much better chance of attaining a good batting 
average if he pliys only in August when the edge is off the bowling, 
than in June when the bowlers are in their best form. All these 
subtleties suggest themselves when one has devoted spare time for 
manv weeks to the compilation of many figures. 

The outcome of all the statistics is that the champions of bat 
and ball really are those in the forefront of public attention. That 
is to say, figures endorse the opinion of the public. One thing is 
essential: no one should be invited to play in representative matches 
unless he can field capably and will field smartly. No cricketer has 
any claim to be regarded as in the first class if he throws away more 
runs in the field than he makes with his bat. England expects that 
every representative should do his best in every department, not 
only in the one in which he specialises. 
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MOTORING IN TOURAINE 
BY MRS. PERCY HAMILTON DEAN 


A country of golden light, mellowing vines whose grapes have been 
gathered and taken to the winepress and whose leaves are ruddy 
with the tints of autumn, forests of glorious beeches where the foliage 
is a s,mphony of golden brown and yellow, slender firs whose dark 
green contrasts with the vivid colouring—such is the picture of 
Touraine in autumn, when it is perhaps even more beautiful if 
possible than in the freshness of spring and the radiance of summer. 

The country is a perfect one for motoring, the roads are 
splendid, and the people kindly; there is not that uncomfortable 
anti-motor feeling that we only too often hear of in England. The 
charm, too, of the old-world towns is great, and we seem to be 
transported back to the days of Balzac, and further still to Diane 
de Poitiers, Henri I1V., or Anne de Bretagne. ‘The appearance of 
prosperity, too, is very striking. Every acre of ground is cultivated 
and made the most of. Every village inn has its clustering vine of 
green grapes or fig tree laden with small round fruit. It is the 
season of plenty in this land of thrift. he cows, well fed, pasture 
by the wayside, enjoying the long grass, watched over by an ancient 
dame dressed in a faded blue gown, a white close-fitting cap on her 
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head, and heavy wooden sabots on her feet; her face is wrinkled 
by fourscore years or more, but she is hale and hearty, and quite 
able to do her day’s work. A rough cart laden with purple grapes 
for the winepress (for the vendange is not yet done)-is driven down 
the road by a small boy, and two old women are seated behind. 
The old folk play a very distinct part in the peasant life of Touraine, 
and whether in the vineyard, the farmyard, or the homestead, they 
seem only to wax more energetic with their years. At all times 
of year the country is charming, but my first visit happened to be 
paid in autumn days, and the clear soft air and bright sun made me 
wonder whether any season could be more exquisite. The beauty 


CART RETURNING FROM THE VENDANGES 


of the Loire was intensified by the floods when first I saw it; a 
vast volume of water silent and swift flows over roadside and 
meadows, surging beneath the trees, the slender stems of which are 
nearly submerged beneath the yellowing waters. 

Let us leave the gliding river and gaze instead with an imagi- 
nation born of reminiscence upon some of the oldchateaux for which 
Touraine is famous. Shall it be Langeais, a grim fortress, or Am- 
boise perched high upon the rocky cliff which overhangs the Loire? 
But perhaps it is Chenonceaux that is most interesting in its 
memories of old France, a place to dream in, of bygone romance, of 
royal hunts through the forest, of a royal mistress and a jealous 
queen. We leave Tours andapproach the chateau througha series 
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of small villages, picturesque, and typical of the country. Every 
cottage has a small garden, and just now heaps of orange pumpkins 
are piled near the doorway mellowing in the sunshine. The neigh- 
bourhood seems to be prolific of babies, chickens, dogs, and ‘‘ such 
small deer,” who stray over the roads in a most happy-go-lucky 
fashion. In a straggling village there is a halt, and while the chauf- 
feur is looking to the car we stroll through the little street on the 
look-out for likely photographs. We are rewarded by the unexpected 
discovery of a fine Norman church, the beautiful door of which 
is in perfect condition, and every delicate festoon and tracery 
intact. Certainly there are worse places fora stop than Saint-Martin- 
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le-Beau. At last we reach the entrance to Chenonceaux. Let 
us stand for a moment inside the gateway, where tall chestnuts, 
meeting overhead like arches in a vast cathedral, form an avenue, 
the far end of which frames the chateau, a white jewel set in gold 
and brown. Our thoughts turn to the fair Diane de Poitiers, her 
royal lover, Henri II., and to Catharine de Médicis, of sinister repu- 
tation, a queen of tragedies and plots; but it is pleasanter to dwell 
on Diane the Huntress, who spent so many hours here at Chenon- 
ceaux. The chateau was given by Henri to Diane, who did much 
to enlarge and beautify it. There is a fontlevis over the River 
Cher, and the castle itself is built on huge piers in the river. Che- 
nonceaux possesses a fine Renaissance doorway carved in stone, and 
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every tower and pinnacle on the roof has its wrought-iron vane. 
When Henri died Diane lost her protector, and she made a com- 
pact with Catharine, exchanging the chateau for Chaumont. No 
doubt the queen mother thought that Chenonceaux was too im- 
portant a property to be lost to the Crown of France, and gave 
her deposed rival a hint which Diane did not dare to disregard. 
Catharine began at once to enlarge the castle, erecting a long 
double gallery across the Cher. Built on huge piers, this gallery 
is an enduring work of Catharine’s, who was as fond of bricks and 
mortar in her day as Bess of Hardwicke was in hers. Inside the 
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house are long passages hung with armour and fine pictures, and the 
panelled rooms have tiled floors and the huge open fireplaces of the 
sixteenth century. 

Chenonceaux was the lifework of Thomas Bohier early in this 
same century, a collector of rents and financier of Normandy who 
amassed a large fortune. He built the chateau upon the ruins of an 
old mill, founding, as he hoped, a family property to hand down to 
his son, who, however, was forced to surrender it to Francois I. 
nominally as a forfeit for some deficit in the accounts. 

The architecture and decoration of Chenonceaux are ‘‘ du vrai 
Gothique,” a phrase much favoured by the loquacious cicerone of the 
chateau. The Revolution seems to have passed by these fair cha- 
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teaux of Touraine, for they are untouched and unspoilt by the fury 
of the storm which devastated France. No doubt a dim echo was 
heard from afar, but the great houses stood safely in their forests of 
beech and chestnut. 

Chenonceaux is beautiful enough, but to my mind Azay-le- 
Rideau is the most fascinating of all the chateaux. Not so large or 
so imposing, perhaps, as the others, or with such a history, but 
perfect in its setting of beech and sycamore trees. 

The run is a pleasant one from Chenonceaux to Azay, across 
fertile country and past charming country houses. A square turreted 
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house is Azay, approached bya short avenue through a fine iron 
gateway. There is a silence in the atmosphere of this castle, an 
aloofness as if the great world outside had left it behind (as, indeed, 
it has), forgotten as a thing of the past. The grey sloping roof, the 
graceful iron-wrought vanes, corner towers, the rayless windows like 
blind eyes, even the sluggish waters of the Indre, seem all to speak 
of desertion and of a past that is long gone by. It is difficult to 
imagine the stir of daily life in this great silent house, the voices of 
children on the stairs, or echoing footsteps on the long stone 
corridors. The trees beyond the moat are gorgeous in their autumn 
dress, and far down the river stretch the woods, reaching to the 
water’s edge, with coppered leaves dipping in the smooth stream. 
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A big raven hops down the gravel pathway; he looks intelligent 
enough, and seems to know a great deal. Is he a reincarnation, I 
wonder, of some dead and gone dweller in this stately chateau ? 
Built in the sixteenth century, Azay was for centuries the home of 
the family of the De Biancourt, and has sheltered royalty in its time. 
Francois I. and his queen Claude, ‘‘boiteuse mais spirituelle et 
plein de bonté,” visited Azay, and their room is to be seen panelled 
with oak and hung with fine tapestry. Azay is now a museum; its 
last owner was compelled to sell the property a year or two ago, and 
already beautiful pieces of furniture, tapestry, and pictures are finding 
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their way into the chateau from all parts of France—the beginning 
of a national collection. 

From a small rustic bridge over the Indre is a view of the quaint 
little village of Azay. On either side of the stream the spreading 
branches of the beeches slope to the water’s edge, and between them 
rise the gabled lichen-covered roofs of the village. The only sign of 
life is a peasant woman who kneels at the river’s brink to fill her 
earthen pitcher, and the wreaths of blue smoke hanging in the still 
air that vibrates with the Angelus that is ringing. 

* * * * * 

Tours is a quaint old town with wide, clean streets and large 
buildings, and the great bridge over the Loire is remarkable even 
in a town of fine bridges. 
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The first thing to do in Tours was to search for the house of 
Balzac. For some time it eluded us, and only after a long search 
was it discovered, a most commonplace house over a shop. Here 
the great novelist was born, and a medallion beiring his name and 
date was the only trace of him to be seen. Through some winding 
streets we came upon the house where Gabrielle d’Estrées lived, one 
of Henri Quatre’s early loves. The deserted courtyard and shuttered 
windows seem to speak of a vanished romance, and of memories of 
the beautiful woman who dwelt there. 

Very different is the atmosphere of the house of Tristan 


HOUSE OF TRISTAN 


l’Hermite, the favourite executioner of Louis XI. Instead of pearls 
and perfume, madrigals and masques, one thinks of ‘‘ hollow groans ” 
and despairing prisoners. There is, in fact, a significant knotted 
cord, worked in stone, on the facade of Tristan’s house, a sort of 
fearsome trade-mark of his calling, and one that he may have traced 
himself on an “ off day.” Like the houses in Doré’s illustrations to 
Balzac’s “‘ Contes Drolatiques,” there are tall pointed gables, and 
the walls are of dull red brick, much weatherworn and chipped since 
the days of Louis XI. The upper part of the house is closely studded 
with long nails driven in by Tristan, each as a mark of an execution. 
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The old house is connected by a secret passage with the castle of 
Plessis-les-Tours, Louis's favourite retreat. 

From Tours it is easy to visit a chateau of which we have 
heard so much, and we started off to see Luynes on a warm after- 
noon. The roads in Touraine are splendid for motoring, and, once 
across the great bridge and out of the town, the car sped swiftly 
down the long straight road which runs abreast of the river. That 
is one of the charms of the country: the road to everywhere seems 
to lie by the riverside, as if loath to leave it. 

Past quaint villages we flew, and through vineyards where the 
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last grapes were being gathered, till we reached the village of Luynes. 
There we seemed suddenly to have stepped into the France of old 
days. There were the streets of gabled houses, the village church, 
and above it all, perched on a hill overlooking and dominating the 
village, the chateau of Luynes. It might have been the home of 
St. Evrémond, and the road that by which the marquis’s coach drove 
on his way from Paris to his country house. Luynes is a beautiful 
chateau, with enclosed courtyard and high mansard roof. The 
deep moat spanned by its drawbridge is dry, and there is no sign of 
life but the myriad pigeons who circle overhead, reminding us of 
that standing grievance among the serfs of old France, the *‘ colum- 
biers,” one of the many causes of the Revolution. 
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From Luynes to Langeais the way led past the village of 
Cingq-Mars, where the ruined chateau stands a little apart, destroyed 
by Richelieu. Its owner, the young and gay Comte de Cinq-Mars, 
the Court favourite of Louis XIII., was executed by the great 
Cardinal for his share in the plots that were a constant source of 
anxiety to Richelieu. Cinq-Mars is a desolate place, and seems still 
to bear the blight of that long-forgotten tragedy. 

Different, indeed, is the medieval fortress of Langeais. Near 
by is the house of Rabelais, a curious old building with gables and 
black oak beams. This great castle of Langeais speaks of warfare 
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and sieges, rather than the gracious country life of other chateaux. 
There is a pontlevis and portcullis, ramparts and huge corner 
towers, and it is possible to walk round the entire castle in the 
fortifications and to look down below through the spaces where 
boiling oil and lead were thrown upon the invaders. One would 
imagine that the hardiest would retire worsted before such a warm 
reception! The walls surround a terraced garden; the whole entou- 
rage speaks of medieval days. There is room after room panelled 
with oak and furnished in the style of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century, and with narrow windows and high ceiling. There is a 
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beautiful hall, the scene of Charles VIII.'s marriage with Anne de 
Bretagne in 1491; and, indeed, the principal interest of Langeais 
centres round this ancient romance. Langeais seems to be the very 
essence of feudalism, which with its really grand proportions appeals 
strongly to us in these modern days when everything tends in the 
opposite direction, and when romance and ancient tradition bid 
fair to be extinguished in terrible so-called improvement. It was 
delightful to sit in the garden within the ramparts and gaze on the 
great chateau and dream of the old days that were brought so 
forcibly to mind, and of the great pageant of history. 


STREET IN AMBOISE 


From Langeais is a distance of some leagues to Amboise, 
another fortress. Amboise is certainly the finest in its position of 
all the chateaux, which is above the little town and overlooking the 
Loire. It is a stiff climb up the hill to the castle, through the 
postern gate, and the car was left below. Amboise has had a varied 
history until now when it has sunk to the peaceful life of a hospital 
for old pensioners. Here Charles VIII. died from a blow on the 
head, and here Anne spent the first years of her widowhood. A 
century later, Catharine de Médicis was hatching her plots for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew at Amboise, and she is supposed to 
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have watched the noyades, the Huguenots drowning in the Loire, 
from the castle walls, Mary of Scotland by her side. Amboise 
seems to have been the scene of many such tragedies and cruel 
deeds. The view from the walls is beautiful enough. 

There was a fascination about this castle in the air—for such is 
its appearance perched at such a height. Below us lay the town, 
a medley of red and brown roofs on one side, and the broad shining 
river and fair country on the other. The white face of the chateau 
rose grim and imposing, flanked by great towers and battlements, a 
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contrast to the tiny chapel of St. Hubert on the terrace, which was 
carved in delicate tracery of hunting scenes in the life of the patron 
saint. Near Amboise is the great forest which leads to Chenon- 
ceaux, and it would be impossible even to forget the drive through 
the green forest glades, on such a road as one does not often have 
the good luck to travel. The forest is intersected by grassy rides, 
all leading to the Pavillon de Chanteloup, used as a rendezvous 
for hunting parties, an erection so essentially French. 

It was with great regret that we left the heights of Amboise; 
but autumn days, pleasant as they are, are shorter than we could 
have wished, and twilight was falling fast as we returned to Tours 
and the comfortable Hotel de 1’Univers. 


SPORT IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
BY GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, G.C.B. 


DuRiNG my last five years in Southern India I enjoyed some real 
good sport after big game. I have mentioned in a previous article 
in this magazine how, having left my permanent residence in 
Ootacamund one afternoon, I killed a tiger before lunching the 
next day. I will now briefly detail another little trip 1 had after big 
game of sorts. 

According to arrangement, the day being fine, Major W. and I 
left Ootacamund in a conveyance which in those parts is called by 
the natives a “‘ Feeton gharrie,” reaching Coonoor in good time to 
catch the mail train for Mettapollium. We picked up my A.D.C.— 
Captain E.—and the organiser of our shoot (popularly known as 
** The Laird’’) at Coonoor, and having satisfied ourselves that all 
our servants and paraphernalia for a three weeks’ sojourn in the 
jungle were duly entrained, we took our seats in the first class com- 
partment of that curious little train that plies between the hills and 
plains of Southern India. We dined at the refreshment rooms at 
Mettapollium, and our journey so far having been quite enjoyable, 
we vainly hoped that the rest of it would be equally successful. I 
imagine the experience of most travellers is the same as my own, 
namely, that, like the Gobelin weavers of old who worked upon the 
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wrong side of their canvas, one usually finds results the reverse of 
one’s calculations. We certainly did so on this occasion, for the 
so-called road we had to traverse, instead of being smooth and easy 
as we had been led to expect, was so atrociously rugged and bad 
that I really don’t know how we ever got over it. Asa matter of 
fact one of our conveyances did break down, and instead of reaching 
our journey’s end in the allotted eight hours, we did not arrive until 
past midnight, three hours late; and to add to our discomfort, on 
reaching the summit of a ghaut where we were to have rested for a 
while, we found that a Plague Station had been established there for 
the housing of all unhappy travellers suspected of being plague- 
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stricken. Needless to say we did not avail ourselves of the shelter 
afforded by the rest-house in their midst, but passed through as 
quickly as we could. 

We were all so tired and sleepy by the time we arrived at our 
destination that we tumbled into bed at once. This bungalow, 
which had been kindly placed at our disposal for three weeks, proved 
so snug and comfortable that we were all late in starting for our 
first day’s sport; in fact I did not go beyond the immediate pre- 
cincts of the house. The others, however, were more energetic, and 
late in the afternoon The Laird was lucky enough to bowl over a 
‘‘cheetal ”’ (spotted deer) stag, but failed to bag him, as it was getting 
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dusk and, as everyone knows, there is practically no twilight in 
India. So, not having dogs of any sort with him, he had to abandon 
the poor animal to its fate. However, we soon picked up the track 
next morning, and had not followed it long before we found the 
beast stone-dead. 

We had no other sport that day, nor for two days following, 
but started very early the fifth morning, taking with us a couple 
of very mongrel-looking deerhounds, whose appearance certainly 
belied them, for before the day was over they proved their worth. 
Soon after lunch I got my first shot, at what seemed to be a fair- 
sized cheetal stag, and I had hardly pressed the trigger of my 


CHEETAL (SPOTTED DEER) AND PANTHER WITH BUDDEGA TRACKER 


Paradox when The Laird and my shikari, who were close by, 
cried out, ‘All right, you’ve got him!” All the same he was 
nowhere to be seen when we reached the spot where I had hit him, 
and as the ground was very dry and we could find little blood, 
we found it difficult to track him. In fact we had at last to 
slip the hounds, who soon unearthed him lying up in a thick bit ot 
jungle to die. 

The tenacity of life of these animals is something extraordinary. 
I have known some of them to travel for miles in an almost dying 
condition. Asa matter of fact they will go on as long as ever they 
can put a foot to the ground. I would therefore strongly advise all 
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sportsmen in pursuit of this sort of game invariably to take a couple 
of these mongrel-looking but invaluable hounds with them. 

We found my stag, although by no means a good specimen 
compared with those of Northern India, quite a fair-sized one for 
these parts. He had a beautifully marked skin, and although his 
horns only measured 29 in. they were very symmetrical and well- 
spread ; so I returned to camp that day well satisfied with everyone 
and everything. 


THE LAIRD AND HIS BISON—THE ONE I OUGHT TO HAVE GOT 


I had now secured what The Laird—always true to his word— 
had promised I should have, namely, a fair specimen of the spotted 
deer of Southern India; so we moved our camp on to another district 
where we heard bison were to be found. Here again the sportsman’s 
skill and its usual attendant—good luck—secured for our Laird the 
only bison we saw or heard of during this trip. The day we came 
upon his track The Laird and I were out together, and we had 
almost despaired of sport for that day, when suddenly our Buddega 
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friends pulled up, chirping gaily, and pointed to what even my in- 
experienced eye could recognise as the unmistakable track of a big 
animal. This we followed until daylight failed us, when having duly 
marked the spot we reluctantly tramped home. We started very 
early next morning, and, full of hope, picked up the track exactly 
where we had left it last evening. He led us a regular dance; but 
the unfailing skill of our trackers at length brought us up to him. 
He was lying peacefully behind the top of a cliff up which we had 
been steadily climbing for more than an hour. 

Alas! just as I was struggling to get my hatefully heavy eight- 


JUST STARTING IN A TONGA 


bore to cover his shoulder, my feet slipped and a flash and a crash 
was all I ever heard or saw again of my noble friend until late that 
night, when his huge carcase was carried triumphantly into camp by 
a small army of Buddegas, having fallen to the skilful aim and per- 
severance of The Laird. I gave up the game after my failure, but 
the younger and keener sportsmen pursued the bolter and eventually 
bagged him. 

Before closing this narrative I must say a few words about these 
Buddega trackers. I have mentioned their unfailing skill, which, 
ofa truth, is simply marvellous. As a rule they work in parties 
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numbering from two to six, and away they run in front of you, 
jabbering cheerily in that gibberish of a language of theirs, and 
evidently at times chaffing one another ; and to the novice it would 
really seem that they were tracking like bloodhounds entirely by scent. 
Presently, however, you will see them stop, whilst one of them picks 
up a blade of grass or dry leaf absolutely unnoticeable to the un- 
tutored eye, on which they will point out to you as they are about to 
fling it away a spot of dry blood, or other significant sign of the game 
they are pursuing. Then away they go as fast as you can follow 
them. Your untrained eye utterly fails to perceive their trail; but so 
long as they jog thus merrily along you feel quite satisfied that all is 
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well. Then all at once they stop, and after a moment’s considera- 
tion you see them circling all round the path you have been follow- 
ing. Sometimes they will continue this process for quite five or ten 
minutes, when suddenly you will hear a low whistle from one of them, 
towards whom you will see them all then move, and away they all 
start afresh. Sometimes, however, the halt is final, and you see by 
their gesture, usually an upward jerk of their hands, that it is all 
over. You are then informed either that the ground is so dry, or 
the track so mixed up with numerous other tracks, that they are 
unable to tell where the solitary creature you have been following 
has gone. For it is almost invariably a single animal they track, as 
the solitary bison is sure to be a bull. 
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On the subject of stalking I might perhaps be allowed here to 
introduce another reminiscence of a morning when my cousin and T 
were out in the Koonda Hills beyond Ootacamund in search of big 
game. We had just dismounted from our ponies, had crawled up 
very stealthily on all fours to the top of a hill, and were still lying 
on our stomachs peering over its crest, with our glasses surveying 
the ground far and near. Suddenly I felt my arm very gently 
touched and my attention directed to an object to our left, about 
400 or 500 yards below us. Turning my glasses on to the spot, 
I discovered the object to be a tiger crouching just within the fringe 
of brushwood of thick jungle. Immediately in front of him the 
ground was quite clear, but beyond the clearing, not 500 yards from 
where he lay, was another belt of dense wood, from which we could 
hear, now and again, the unmistakable voice of sambhur deer, as 
also the warning note of the monkey. 

The tiger no doubt caught an occasional glimpse of his prey, 
and as we watched we realised with what hungry and longing eyes 
he too was watching. Guided no doubt by scent, and warned by 
our fiiendly ancestor, the sambhur declined to gratify the yearning 
of Mr. Stripes, who, after we had watched him for awhile, gave it up 
in despair, and slouched craftily back into the dense wood behind 
him. We were as unlucky as he was, for although we hurried down 
the left side of our hill in the vain hope of a shot at him as he 
emerged from the other side of the wood into which he had re- 
treated, we never got anywhere near him. We did, however, obtain 
another sight of him, and a very pretty and interesting sight it was. 
Well away, again to our left, we suddenly saw him trotting gaily 
down the perfectly open slope of a distant grass hill, as if the 
“unsatisfied longing” no longer had any influence over him. 
I fancy few if any of my readers have ever seen a tiger in his 
natural state, and although even in my limited experience of sport 
I have seen many, yet I have never observed any one except this 
unmistakably stalking his prey. And however lame this brief account 
of that event may be, I trust it will interest my readers as much as 
the actual scene interested me. We tried again to circumvent this 
animal, but utterly failed to do so. 

I have been frequently out in the Koonda Hills, and feel I am 
truthful in saying I have always seen one or two tigers during each 
visit to them. But in most parts these hills are so open that it is 
very hard to get near to your game without either being seen or 
scented. Only on one or two occasions have I been within shot 
of a tiger, and during the whole of my five years’ residence in 
Ootacamund I only bagged a single specimen. On one of these 
outings we found that two of our baggage ponies had been killed by 
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tigers. One had wholly disappeared, but the other had been but 
slightly mauled, and luckily there were useful trees close to where 
he lay. So we had machans roughly erected in two of them, on to 
which my cousin and I climbed towards the close of day, hoping 
that our friend would come to enjoy another meal before dark. 

He did not gratify us that evening, so we repeated the operation 
the next evening. Motionless and silent we watched, until it 
became so dark that I could hardly see the ground beneath me, 
when suddenly bang went my cousin's rifle, followed by the unmis- 
takable roar of a wounded tiger, and I just caught a glimpse of 
something big crashing through the jungle a few yards off. Of 
course it was useless to think of following up the wounded animal 
that night, so we dismounted from our respective trees, and returned 
to our tents full of hope that the morrow would give us our prey. 
Accordingly, early next morning we easily found the place where the 
wounded animal had burst through the wood; and preceded by a 
herd of buffaloes we followed his track, until without a warning 
note from the buffaloes we passed right through the belt of jungle, 
and could no longer discover any track or sign of blood. Much to 
our disgust, we were obliged to abandon the pursuit. 

This was a case of sheer bad luck, for within a week or ten 


days of the event another sportsman came across the mangled 
remains of my cousin’s tiger at or near the corner of the wood 
through which we had beaten with our buffaloes, who as a rule 
invariably t ellow as they near a wounded or dead tiger. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BLUES 


BY W. H. ADAMS 


THOUGH sport in various forms has been introduced into the Gold 
Coast Colony, where it flourishes exceedingly, there is an institu- 
tion dear to the heart of the white man that is not indigenous to 
the Coast, and has never succeeded there. And that is the regatta. 
While memories of the Clyde, Henley, or Cowes are cherished by 
official trader and missionary alike, the shallow surf-torn coast 
waters close the door to aquatic fame. 

This is somewhat remarkable, for the negro in his wild state is 
not altogether averse to certain forms of athletics. The Awoonas, 
a warlike tribe at the eastern end of the colony, have, for instance, 
fixed contests for quarter-staff and sword play, though the white 
official is not often permitted to attend them. Tugs of war between 
towns and villages are not uncommon, and the people are proud of 
their champions; but the brawny toilers of the sea who earn their 
bread with line and net, or who plunge through the surf to the 
waiting steamships, put away their implements when the day’s toil 
is over, and sit in the sun, rather than expend fresh energy in 


discovering whether one canoe or surf boat can travel faster than 
another. 


True that now and again there have come up to the canoemen 
and Loatmen of the coast reports from the calm waters of the Brass, 
Benin, and Calabar Rivers, which with other tributaries form the 
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estuary of the Great Niger, of the prowess of boats’ crews, of 
matches between the rowing-gigs of big rival mercantile firms and 
factories; but these are the triumphs of smooth rivers and oars, not 
of waves and paddles, and but tales which compel neither admiration 
nor emulation. 

In March 189- the wife of the Governor of the Gold Coast was 
due on a visit, and Accra was agog to welcome her. Five days were 
arranged for, with races, polo, picnics, and cricket ; but the sixth day 
of festivity was a blank, a failure which the Committee of Amuse- 
ment, unable to invent any further entertainment, considered most 
humiliating. 

One very hot day, a fortnight before her ladyship was due, the 
local Magistrate closed his stuffy court, and in search of a breeze 
climbed to the top of the small whitewashed fort where the prisoners 
lived. It was early in the year, but the weather was still very hot 
and quiet, and the sea below quite smooth. This was rather un- 
usual, for though till the beginning of March flat seas and white 
wavelets generally prevail in West African latitudes, still the change 
is due and the change comes. 

Though there may be a flat calm, the waters of a sudden turn 
from blue to grey, and heave sullenly. A great swell rolls in from 
the open sea, and at a certain depth, or rather at a certain shallow- 
ness, forms a gigantic wave which destroys everything in its path, 
only to break, form again, and break yet again, till at its fifth 
formation it dashes itself on to the beach. Other breakers form 
behind it, passing on in their turn, till there have arisen five huge 
lines of surf, equidistant from one another, which in succession hurl 
themselves ashore. This is a ‘‘ bad beach,” and may continue for 
hours or days. The unloaded steamers, anchored a mile away, re- 
luctantly resume their voyage, hoping to find a better beach on their 
return. So suddenly comes the change that within half an hour there 
may arise from a perfectly calm sea a surf which the cleverest boats’ 
crews dare not attempt. 

The Magistrate saw a batch of canoes returning from a night’s 
fishing over a quiet unruffled surface. Half a dozen arrived 
together. The paddlers whooped and rushed their craft to the shore. 
They hit upon a sunken rock and upset, one over the other. A 
word seemed to the amused white man to form itself amongst the 
tangle of boats, bodies, and cooking-pots, and he shouted with 
delight. In fancy, he saw the waters covered with racing surf- 
boats and canoes, and white with the foam raised by a hundred 
paddles. 

He clambered into his go-cart and was hauled quickly to the 
club where the Amusement Committee was in session. It usually 
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was so, for it was pleasanter to sit in the big cool veranda and 
drink cocktails than stay in hot stuffy offices. He found the com- 
mittee on the point of emptying their glasses, and before they could 
be refilled he had sprung his great idea upon them. It was warmly 
supported by his friend the Sheriff, a man of personality. Together 
they bore down all opposition. Before the eleven o’clock gun 
stopped work for the morning, a notice affixed to the billiard-room 
wall announced the coming of the ‘‘ Great Gold Coast Regatta and 
Aquatic Sports.”” Entrusted with plenary powers, the Magistrate 
and his friend drank success, and yet again success, to the new 
idea, and the committee creaked away in their go-carts to break- 
fast. 

The Magistrate and Sheriff had made their appearance on the 
Gold Coast, in company, some years before. Fresh from the two 
universities, both had rowed in their torpids and eights; but the 
Sheriff having rowed two, while the Magistrate had stroked his boat, 
and had further managed to remain for three days in an inferior 
trial eight, the latter felt entitled to correct the Sheriff's rowing 
theories with a firmness wholly unnecessary. In an early dispute 
they had agreed on an annual ten-pound bet on the boat-race, and 
as the year of the first bet happened to be 1890, the first of Oxford's 
long string of victories, the Sheriff had already paid over sixty 
pounds. He cursed the incapacity of his representatives more 
heartily every year, while his friend, who always spent the money in 
giving a boat-race dinner, aired his rowing theories in his after- 
dinner speech with a freedom that drove the helpless Sheriff to 
frenzy. The Sheriff had long looked for retaliation, and now it 
seemed to him that in the proposed regatta there might be possi- 
bilities. 

He knew that though surf boats and canoes are propelled by 
paddles and not by oars, there is yet plenty of room for skill. The 
canoes are light, but venture far out of sight of land. The great 
thirty-foot double-ended surf boats manned by ten black Sandows 
who work the steamers admit .no place for a weakling. To see 
them with their two-ton loads rush through a bad surf, avoiding 
disaster by the smallest fraction, is to see what bold men can do. 
And the surf varies. The experts at one port may be useless at the 
next, a dozen miles away, where the incoming waters have a different 
rhythm. The crews are usually of one family, and come of a 
generation of boatmen, but there are days when not the finest crew, 
whatever the inducement may be, can take a boat through their own 
surf. 

The regatta caught on beyond all expectation. Stimulated by 
the whites’ enthusiasm, the excitement increased till the natives 
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caught fire and nothing else was talked of. Subscriptions rolled 
in so rapidly that the committee were able to offer an amount of 
prize money outrageous in the case of men able to live on threepence 
a day and accustomed to paddle fifty miles for a few shillings. 
Every mercantile firm entered their surf boats, and supplemented the 
money prizes with cases of gin and bundles of tobacco. The canoe- 
men spread the tidings of the coming ‘‘ Gatta,” exaggerated a 
thousandfold, up and down the coast, till canoes from far distant 
villages, where the children had never seen a white skin, sent up 
their most fancied craftsmen, though many became so bashful that 
they paddled home again, ever after to talk of their wonderful visit. 
Each evening the sea was dotted with canoes and surf boats racing 
hard over the measured mile, marked out by the committee between 
a couple of buoys. The Governor himself came down to watch 
the practice from the battlements of the small white fort which had 
seen so many strange sights when the European was but new to the 
Coast. 

A week before her ladyship’s arrival the Magistrate was staring 
down at the shining water when he found the Sheriff standing beside 
him. In silence they watched the great thirty-foot surf boats leap 
through the water, lifting like a good racing eight to each plunge 
of the paddles, and kept true to their courses by a fourteen-foot 
steering oar. 

‘“‘ Fifteenth’s the regatta day,” said the Sheriff. ‘‘They get 
some pace on those boats, don’t they ?”’ 

The Magistrate had known his friend for a long time. ‘‘ What 
about it ?”’ he asked suspiciously. ‘‘ What then?” 

““Why, it’s the ’Varsity boat-race day! I’ve got my tenner 
ready as usual. Six to four on Oxford, Reuter says. Cable’s just 
come.” 

‘What rotten luck! But what can you expect with such 
coaches. They couldn’t coach the Ark. The whole theory of 
rowing ——”’ 

“‘ That’s it!” interrupted the Sheriff, getting a little behind his 
friend and peeping at him out of the corner of his eye. ‘“ That’s 
what riles me. Not the tenner, but your infernal airs! You talk 
as if the Cambridge coaches don’t know one end of an oar from the 
other.” 

‘“‘ They don’t,” said the Magistrate, ‘‘ hardly.”’ 

‘And as if,” pursued the Sheriff, ‘‘ just because you rowed at 
Oxford and I rowed at Cambridge you know all about it and I 
don’t.” 

‘It’s not my fault if I went to Oxford,” said the Magistrate 
shortly. 
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“Of course not,’”’ said the Sheriff soothingly, ‘“‘ only I should 
like to have a chance. Now see here. This regatta! One crew’s 
better than another. There must be a right way of applying weight. 
I’ll get a crew, and you get one. We'llcoach them, and you lay me 
the boat-race odds, six pounds to four, on your boat. How's that ?” 

The Magistrate had many faults, but poorness of spirit was not 
one of them. 

‘I’m on,” he said, “‘but not for a rotten fiver. I’ll back my 
boat at the odds for all I’ve won from you. I'll lay you sixty 
pounds to forty, and we'll make up a tenner for the winning crew. 
How’s that ?” 

The Sheriff pitched the butt end of his cigarette on to the 
beach below, where it was at once swallowed by a tiny naked black 
child. 

“We'll have it the last race of the day,” he said, ‘‘ Oxford v. 
Cambridge. The committee won't object !”’ 

“Object!” said the Magistrate. ‘‘ Why, look at the boats 
practising now! It will be the event of the day! The pick of the 
surf-boat men properly handled. Object! It will be the event of 
the year. Of the West African century! I'll go up to the Club at 
once.” 

The Sheriff saw his excited friend depart, and then getting into 
his go-cart, was dragged slowly away over two inches of soft sand 
into the alleys of the native town, where the thatched roofs almost 
met overhead. He crossed the shouting market-place and stopped 
at a tumble-down hut, where a huge negro was sitting in the dust 
of a doorway. 

‘Hullo, Titwillow!"’ said the Sheriff. 

Titwillow rose up and solemnly bowed. He was nearer seven 
than six feet high, and nothing but skin and bone. He was covered 
with smallpox pits in which peas could have rested. He had the 
vanity of a peacock, the simplicity of a child, and the strength of a 
gorilla. His voice was very high and shrill, and it was on beholding 
him perched at the end of his boat, urging on his men, that an in- 
spired foreman of works had nicknamed him. He was the headman 
of all the Government boatmen, and to him it was allotted to grasp 
the great steering-oar of the best boat and cheer his crew through 
the worst surfs. 

He doubled himself up in polite shyness, and beamed down 
upon the small Sheriff. 

“It’s all right, Titwillow,” repeated the Sheriff, ““I make the 
race. I promised you five pounds suppose you win. Now I put 
five more on top. Suppose you win you get ten pounds. Also 
there will be tobacco and gin.”’ 
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Titwillow smiled, bowed, and resmiled; but all he said was 
“I ’gree, sah”; and the Sheriff sought his bungalow. 

When the too enthusiastic Magistrate learned that the best 
surf-boat captain on the Coast had been retained by his friend, as 
he rightly suspected, even before the match was made, he felt it was 
indeed time to bestir himself. To look among the crews of the 
Government boats he knew was useless, for they would not run the 
risk of trying to beat their headman. He set the black bailiffs 
attached to his Court on a little detective work, and quickly 
unearthed an unpleasantness between Titwillow and a well-known 
family of boatmen belonging to a big mercantile firm, over a lady 
whom Titwillow had purchased as a wife, but refused to pay for. 
Thus armed he visited the factory, and laid the matter before the 
chief agent. To his surprise and satisfaction he not only obtained 
the loan of the crew he sought, but learned that they were the best 
of the firm’s crews, and in the view of their employer, a man of 
many years’ residence, the equal of any boatmen on the Coast. On 
being summoned, the headman stated that such was his hatred of 
Titwillow’s conduct, that he would beat him for nothing, and to 
make him look ‘‘ small.’”’ But when he understood that ten pounds 
and presents were actually attached to the beating, he became so 
excited that he had to be ejected from the room. 

**T would not let you have them,” the merchant said, “ for it 
will spoil my chances, and my men are very keen, only that this 
Varsity race of yours has thrown all the others into the shade. 
No one’s talking of anything else, and my native clerks are going 
about in different-coloured blues. Also I did a bit on the Thames 
myself when Kingston was a rowing club! We’ll just split a small 
bottle before you go to the success of the dark blue.” 

The Governor's good lady duly arrived, and a week later came 
boat-race day, hot, steaming, and a flat calm, though both sky 
and sea wore a curious steely look. Now and again the waters 
heaved as though mighty hands were pushing them up from below. 
The castle, the fort, and the merchants’ houses were as gay as 
bunting could make them. Even the natives hung gaudy cloths 
out of their windows and over their verandas. Accra was en feéte, 
and at eleven o'clock all business was over for the day. 

By noon the little sandy bay beneath the fort was crowded with 
excited natives, and the committee, backed by a large escort of 
native police, shoved its way to the water’s edge. The Sheriff 
looked at his watch. 

“Better get the mark boat out,” he said. ‘‘ Where’s Mistah 
Pereira?” 

“I come,” shouted a voice, and a young man dressed in cheap 
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flannels, and wearing a dirty straw hat round which both dark and 
light blue ribbons were ingeniously twisted, pushed through the 
throng. 

By virtue of being born at Sierra Leone, from which unfortu- 
nate place he had been expelled, Mistah Pereira claimed superiority 
over other negroes, and had clipped with scissors a little road or 
path through his wool in imitation of a parting. He maintained an 
airy arrogance which impelled all who came into contact with him 
to kick him. He could juggle with figures as skilfully as a company 
promoter, and had easily obtained a position as book-keeper in a 
small store. To keep himself in the public eye he had applied for 
the occupancy of the mark boat, a sun-scorched honour which no 
one wished to dispute. He was accordingly paddled out to sea and 
anchored a mile away. When his paddlers had jumped into their 
canoe and started back for the shore he at once put up an enormous 
white umbrella. 

The battlements of the fort were crowded with Europeans and 
the flower of the negro aristocracy. They sat upon camp stools or 
leaned against the time-worn cannon, relics of the days when half 
a dozen white nations were fighting for supremacy. His Excellency 
and his wife sat in two deck chairs beneath a shelter of palm branches. 
A hundred feet below the little sandy bay with its low cliffs was a 
seething mass of shrieking natives. The surf boats and canoes 
entered for the races were drawn up just awash, gay with their 
distinguishing colours, and a little to the right, apart from the others, 
lay two new boats, one with a light and one with a dark blue flag. 
The sea was void of craft save for the mark boat. The Inspector of 
Police shook his head as he watched the excited crowd below, and 
sent to the station for every available constable. 

The native ladies and gentlemen on the fort were almost as 
excited as those below. Ribbons and various adornments in blue, 
light and dark, abounded. White teeth and eyeballs flashed under 
rainbow hats, and the hot air reeked with strange perfumes. 

A stout young lady, sky blue even to her gloves, her ebon skin 
shining in the contrast, kissed her hand to the Sheriff, and by 
pointing to her attire indicated her complete sympathy with his 
cause. The Sheriff blushed, and the Governor, a tough little man 
with a hard eye, coughed and put up his eyeglass, while the 
Magistrate hastily interposed. 

“There are seven races, sir,” he said; “three for the canoes, 
three for the surf boats. The first surf-boat race is for the 
merchants’ crews, the second for the Government crews, the third 
for all comers, and the seventh race, the last, is the ’Varsity race, 
Shall we start, sir?” 
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The Governor nodded, and before the echoes of the shot from 
the long green bronze cannon had subsided, thirty five-handed 
canoes shot out from the shore, followed by a deafening roar of 
encouragement and rivalry. With each dig of the blades the crews 
gave a hoarse guttural shout. Light-built and manned by the finest 
of canoe-men, they seemed to fly over the water, hardly touching the 
surface. It was a fine sight, for primitive man was pitting the skill 
attained by his daily toil against that of his fellow craftsmen, and he 
and his were duly excited. Even the Governor was moved. 

“What about fouls?”’ he asked. ‘ Are they allowed?” 

‘“‘ There are no fouls for the canoes, sir. But if any of them do 
not round the boat the marker will signal it, and we shall not give 
the prize till he has been spoken to. If any of the surf boats do not 
round, or foul when rounding, he will also signal.” 

The Governor nodded and made some further remark, but his 
words were lost in the noise now rising up from the beach below. 
The crowd had resolved itself into groups, each shouting and 
cheering for the boat it represented. The Accra men, who naturally 
vastly outnumbered the others, had formed into long lines with their 
faces to the sea, swinging backwards and forwards and howling in 
a high monotone. Between the lines the women ran shrieking, 
gathering sand in handfuls and throwing it into the air. The canoes 
turned the mark boat all together, and the noise that came over the 
water equalled the noise ashore. 

Five contrived to detach themselves from the crowd and raced 
towards the beach. One bearing a pink flag came right away from 
the rest, closely followed by a smaller boat carrying a yellow flag. 
Within fifty yards of the shore, pink made its final effort and hit 
the beach bows on, fair and square ; the second boat swerved, struck 
a submerged rock, and overturned. The victors jumped out and ran 
their canoe on to the sand, winners of the first boat-race open to all 
comers ever held in those waters ! 

‘‘That’s unlucky,” said the Magistrate; ‘“‘the Accras and big 
towns won't like being beaten by a little village! ” 

“Like it!” exclaimed the Police Inspector. ‘‘They don’t 
seem to! See that?” 

The winning crew, shouting and waving their paddles, had 
essayed to run up the beach. They were seized by a hundred 
hostile hands, knocked down and rolled into the sand; their paddles 
were smashed and their canoe was broken across. They were not 
even allowed to get away, but with their few friends were tied hand 
and foot, and rolled away into the background. Then, the victors 
disposed of, the crowd turned toward the main body of canoes now 
close at hand. They arrived so entangled that some came in stern 
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first, others broadside on. The crews jumped out neck-deep, leaving 
their crafts to disentangle themselves and go adrift. They splashed 
screaming through the shallow water, to be met by their frantic 
partisans. A hundred disputes broke out, a heavy paddle rose and 
fell on a bare skull, and then, even while the police whistle was 
shrilling its call, three thousand infuriated savages, regardless of the 
Governor, who stared aghast, regardless of all authority, joined ina 
free fight, a fight where town pride sought to humble village pride, 
and then, remembering old sores, fought a civil war; nor was the 
family grudge unrepresented. 

The Police Inspector, followed by five-and-twenty black con- 
stables with drawn staves, scrambled down the cliff, but they could 
not pierce even the fringe of the fighting. They were fortunate, 
after a very strenuous ten minutes, to be able to regain the fort, and 
every man had his injury to show. 

“Fire the gun,” the Inspector said, wiping the blood from his 
face, ‘‘and try the next race.” 

The gun flashed, but its report was unheeded. The fighting 
grew heavier, and the spectators on the fort could hardly make their 
voices heard. The competitors from the outlying villages extricated 
themselves and sped away to their homes, but the fury of those who 
remained was unabated. The beach was strewn with fighting men, 
the air was thick with missiles of all kinds, and a big drum began to 
roar its summons. 

The native aristocracy showed their uneasiness, and quickly 
dispersed. The Governor, who had watched the scene below with- 
out speaking, rose up white and angry, his blue eye glinting. 

‘“‘ T believe I was asked to witness a regatta, and not a disgrace- 
ful riot,” he said. ‘‘I shall hold the committee responsible for 
this! And as you organised these proceedings,” he said, as he 
turned to the Sheriff, “I request that you will stop your regatta at 
once!"’ And His Excellency, accompanied by his bewildered lady, 
who had not been sure whether such accompaniments were not 
usual in West African festivities, departed. 

‘They don’t often get a chance like this,” the Magistrate said. 
“What a row! Go down, Sheriff. The Governor said you were 
to stop it!”’ 

“Down there?” said the Sheriff. ‘I would as soon go into a 
den of mad lions. Go yourself!” 

‘““He said you were to! Go on, Daniel! It’s worse if any- 
thing! They seem to be splitting up into parties! We must get 
the soldiers.” 

“If we do that,” said the Police Inspector, who had bound his 
head with a white bandage, ‘“‘and anyones killed, we shall all be 
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broke; and besides, they would take an hour to get here. Confound 
your regatta! All the blame will be laid on the police as usual. If 
this riot spreads it may set the whole place ablaze! ” 

‘Let them fight it out,’”’ said the Sheriff recklessly. ‘‘If they 
choose to kill each other it’s their business. Besides, it’s time for 
our race.” 

*‘What!’’ said the Magistrate, ‘‘you don’t want any more 
regatta, do you? ”’ 

‘*T want to show you I can beat you at boat-racing, and I’m 
going to! I saw Titwillow here just now, and I know your men 
are locked up safely. Get them, unless you are afraid of the 
Governor!” 

‘**T’ll show you that,” said his friend, breathless at the insult. 
** Here’s Titwillow. fetch my men.” 

‘** Ready, sah! ’’ squeaked the big boatman with an approving 
grin at the riot below. ‘‘ This great day, sah! Plenty fight!” 

‘Go and get your men into the boat. Remember, now—ten 
pounds and gin and tobacco if you win. And you must not fight 
with the other crew.” 

**T go,” said Titwillow briefly. “‘ But tornado come, and bad 
surf.” 

The white men had been so engrossed with the fight that they 
had not noticed the approaching storm. The sky had assumed a 
curious whiteness, and a black cloud with snowy edges had risen out 
of the sea. The waves, lustreless and oily, gave a great heave, and 
an invisible pencil ruled five black lines on the unbroken surface. 

** The beach will last for half an hour yet ! ’”’ shouted the Sheriff. 
“Sixty pounds a side! Where’s the other boat? Hang the tor- 
nado!” 

‘* Bless the tornado!” said the Police Inspector. ‘ There’s 
enough water up there to drown a dozen riots. It’s coming up right 
overhead.” 

‘* All ready,” said the Magistrate, hurrying up the steps. ‘‘ Load 
the gun!” 

He looked below him while the charge was being rammed home. 
Though many single fights were in progress, the majority of the 
combatants had separated into two bodies, which stood facing each 
other. Between them danced the women, trampling on the fallen 
and urging the victors to yet more valorous deeds. The Inspector 
with his constables rushed down and lined up between the two 
bodies, though he and his men knew that at the moment of onset 
they would be trodden into the sand. 

The gun roared and the surf boats plunged into the sea. The 
sky was darkening, and the little black pencil lines had become long 
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rows of breakers three feet high. The two crews, hard as iron and 
spurred by hatred and hope of the big prize, drove their craft at a 
speed that prevented them from rising to the waves. As they cleared 
the last line, the first icy breath of the storm reached the fort. 
Great pillars of dry sand flew up into the sky, and then the iron 
roofs of the bigger houses lifted and crashed into the street. 

‘*‘ This will stop the fighting, sure enough,” the Magistrate said. 
‘The rain will be here in five minutes. But what about the boats ? 
They must be getting near the mark ?” 

There came the shriek of hurrying wind and the crash of 
thunder. Daylight was blotted out as the storm broke overhead. 
The falling flood of rain drove everyone, police, rioters, and spec- 
tators, hot foot to shelter; only the Sheriff and his friend, crouching 
flat under the low parapet, peered over the edge and watched the sea. 

With the passing on of the first gusts the sky lightened, and 
they saw the boats. The sea beyond the last surf line was un- 
broken, but was swinging in in long great swells. 

‘“What’s Mistah Pereira doing?” queried the Magistrate, half 
drowned, and wiping his streaming face. ‘‘ He must be about 
swamped! The boats seemed jammed together rounding, but one 
got there before the other. Hope he will signal any fouls!” 

‘‘ Never mind fouls,” said his friend. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter who 
got round first. Now comes the fun! The boat that can get back 
through the surf will win. By heaven! Just look at it! They can 
never face it!” 

The surf raised by some far-away tempest and lashed by the 
tornado had risen to a height nothing short of terrifying. The five 
great lines of breakers, which but a short half-hour before were at 
the most three feet high, now rolled in, mountains of water which 
flung themselves ashore with force enough to shatter the very rocks. 
A great shark, fairly caught, came tumbling in, splashing and show- 
ing his white belly in his unavailing struggles. He was smashed to 
pulp on the beach, and his mangled body went tearing out to sea, 
sucked back by the fierce undertow. Still the sea between the lines 
of breakers was calm, and the tornado was passing. A _ broad 
line of blue sky showed over the sea, the rain stopped, and a 
fresh cool breeze rolled the storm cloud inland. Spectators began 
to reassemble on the fort and on the beach and cliffs. 

** Here’s his Excellency back,” said the Magistrate, shaking him- 
self. ‘‘ Go and see what sort of temper he’s in. Tell him you have 
stopped the fighting and get some kudos! ”’ 

The Sheriff walked up to the Governor and lifted his hat, while 
the Magistrate reflected that his friend, whatever his rowing capa- 
bilities might be, did not want for assurance. 
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He’s come to see the boats take the surf! He’s quite cheery !” 
said the Sheriff, returning with rather a red face. ‘‘ He seems to 
think the tornado did more to stop the row than I did. There’s no 
pleasing some people! ”’ 

** He’s a sportsman,”’ said the Magistrate, “‘and there will be 
something to see. They are ready now!” 

The boats had paddled leisurely back from the mark boat, and 
now hung waiting their chance, poised on the outside of the further- 
most line of surf. A full half-mile they had to traverse, five death 
traps to pass over. 

After ten minutes’ hovering and manceuvring, a green spot 
showed in the white wall before them. They shouted, plunged in 
their paddles, and raced for it. So big was the wave that though the 
watchers were high above them, the boats disappeared from their 
view. The green space grew lighter, then turned a whitish green. 
Still the boats did not appear. 

‘*They’re caught!” said a voice. 

The green spot began to cream and mingle with the broken 
surf on either side. In the last few seconds of its holding the boats 
appeared flying straight uphill. They hung on the summit, and in 
the instant of the wave’s dissolution flew down into safety. The 
green patch burst into foam, and in pursuit hurled its hundreds of tons 
of water after them. The boats hung and waited secure in the oily 
swinging valley, and the song of their crews rose faintly to the ears 
of the spectators on the fort. 

Again in the white wall before the bold men the dark green 
patch slowly formed. Again the boats raced for it, and by a hair’s 
breadth escaped destruction. Again they scaled it, topped it, flew 
down it, side by side, and waited in the sheltering valley. The sun 
came out and shone clear on the two little blue flags, and the 
natives, forgetting their quarrels, clustered thicker on the cliffs to 
watch the champions run a surf the like of which hardly the oldest 
amongst them had ever seen. 

Four times had the boats essayed the breakers, and so sound 
had been the surf craft, so fine the watermanship, that with dry 
bottom boards they floated safely together. Only one more line of 
surf barred them from the shore, but it was the most dangerous of 
all. The tide was ebbing, and so fierce was the undertow that 
though each wave broke high upon the beach, the back suck left the 
sea floor bare fora full fifty yards. The way to come in on such 
occasions, and the only way that presents even the most desperate 
of chances, is to hang on the very outskirts of the undertow, till the 
great billow sweeps in from behind, and then, if it keeps sufficiently 
unbroken, to ride to victory on its crest, to be stranded in a sheet of 
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foam, and be secured and held by a crowd of waiting helpers. If 
the wave is not big enough, or shows signs of too quickly breaking, 
the cunning surf man drops back to await a better. For twenty 
minutes then the two crews feinted and hovered and retreated, now 
upborne on a mountain of breaker, and again with but a bare three 
feet of water beneath their keels. 

The great wave came solid and green. No trace of white showed 
along its summit. Titwillow and his rival roared, the big boats 
plunged forward to gather way and anticipate the sea. The wave 
caught them and picked them up. They came racing in perched 
on the summit of the wall of water, the paddles quiet, the great 
steering-oars holding them on their courses. 

“T’ll make it a hundred,” said the Sheriff, with a white face. 
Cambridge! ” 

** Done,”’ whispered the Magistrate. ‘‘ Now, Oxford! A hun- 
dred a side and the championship! Come along, Oxford!” 

“Cambridge ! screamed the Sheriff. ‘‘Come on! come on!” 

The two boats rushed in, side by side, their noses dead level. 
They were within thirty yards of the beach when the great mass of 
noble breaker seemed to tremble and hesitate. It contracted, 
whitened and began to curl, concave as a tablespoon; and then, 
before the boats could slip back into the valley behind, the great 
wave broke. The boats jostled, filled with water, and turned over 
end for end. Thedark blue boat was flung smashed on to the beach, 
but the light blue was rolled back and swept out to sea. 

‘* A dead heat,’ said the Sheriff at last. 

** A dead heat,”’ said his friend. 

The Governor rose to depart. ‘‘I have to thank you, gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘ for a curious and interesting experience.” And his 
Excellency, who was not averse from a sporting bet, smiled and 
departed. 

The Sheriff watched the crews swimming in the surf. ‘It will 
be hours before they can land,” he said. ‘‘ I should have won hands 
down but for the tornado. Titwillow would have lost your crew or 
any other in a straightaway race!” 

A small boy whose buff-coloured cap bore the word “ Reuter,” 
but the rest of whose dress was represented by a wisp of cloth, 
approached and handed the Magistrate a pale yellow envelope, 
which he hastily opened. 

“Then you had better send him to coach Cambridge !”’ he said. 
“‘ Oxford’s won by two lengths.” 
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Points to Consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 


However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 


You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you will insure with. 


The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 
financial resources. The ‘London and 


Lancashire” is such a Company. 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 


Fire, 
Burglary, 
OR 
Accidents, 
to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE MILL RACE 


A MODEST ANGLER’S PARADISE 


BY E. K. LE FLEMING 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


On the outskirts of one of Thomas Hardy’s Wessex towns a little 
mill interrupts the steady flow of one of the tributaries of the Dorset 
Stour. The fishing attached to the mill consists of some two hun- 
dred yards of the stream above, the small mill-pool or hatch-hole, 
and the bend of stream running round the miller’s garden to join the 
mill-tail just above one of those exquisite stone bridges for which 
this part of Dorset is renowned. 

There is a special charm attached to a little fishing haunt like 
this, where every stone and eddy is familiar, and the landscape wears 
day by day an ever-changing aspect as the seasons of the year go 
by. Lucky is the angler blessed with such a retreat, and though 
the creel will more often than not be a light burden, yet scarcely a 
day will pass but some fresh incident in nature’s book will reward 
the patience of the enthusiast. 

On a bright summer morning, as you stand at the edge of the 
hatch-hole and gaze in the clear ten feet of water at your feet, you 
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may count the mighty roach lazily circling round the pool, and if 
you lie down and wait you may see presently a lovely trout of three 
or four pounds quietly investigating the crannies in the gravel 
bottom. Day after day, month after month, did we fish for those 
roach in vain. Perhaps our bag was one a week; perhaps not. But 
if we were lucky enough to catch one he was more likely to scale a 
pound and a half than less. And one day we discovered the secret. 
The roach would only feed when a brisk little stream was flowing 
through the eel-house beside the hatches, flecking the water with 
foam as it circulated round the pool. No doubt when the hatches 
were raised at night the roach fed greedily enough The orthodox 


THE MILL-POOL 


roach angler would be puzzled to adapt himself to such surroundings, 
and probably amused to see us fishing with a little fly-rod with some 
ten yards of loose line attached to a small float that went circling 
round the pool, as often as not out of sight. When these mighty 
roach mean business, however, they bite well, and a brace of fish 
weighing over three pounds should satisfy the most greedy. 

After all our specimen fish came to hand by sheer luck. One 
lovely day late in June the pool lay like a sheet of glass, and to all 
appearance the roach were asleep in the weeds at the side of the 
meadows. After throwing out a line baited with a worm we lay at 
rest on the high bank beside the hatches, and all thoughts of catch- 
ing fish faded from our minds. An hour or so later, happening to 
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look up, we saw the float vanish in a manner more becoming to a 
pike than a roach; a hasty scramble, and the little rod bent to a 
more than usual weight, and after a brief struggle a roach was in 
the net that turned the scale at 21b.60z. He was the only fish 
caught that evening. The poor thing must have been walking in his 
sleep when he made the mistake of his life. Coincidences are strange, 
but two years afterwards a brother angler caught a single fish of 
identical weight under similar circumstances while we dallied with 
the dace on the shallows. Since those days most of the big roach 


THE HATCHES AND EEL-HOUSE 


have visited the upper world, to be gently returned for the most part 
to finish their education. 

The trout that frequent this portion of the river are few in 
number, but, like the roach, of goodly size. A dozen or so come to 
hand in the year, ranging from one and a half to five pounds and 
over. It must be confessed that fate usually overtakes them in the 
shape of a worm, let down in the turmoil of an open hatch till it 
reaches the less agitated water over the gravel on the farther side of 
the pool; but many a fish regains its liberty at the expense of broken 
tackle. For two years a great beauty made one’s mouth water. We 
vowed he should take a fly, though others tempted him with worms, 
and increased their tackle account. Every kind of fly was offered 
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him as he lay under the bank—he was fairly tickled all over with 
flies, but in vain. On some days he was so dignified and lazy that 
one was tempted to put a net under him and settle the business once 
for all. At the end of two seasons he was still monarch of the pool. 
It is sad to chronicle his fate. One winter’s day he went a step too 
far, and for a change of air lay up on the stone platform right against 
the sluice gates. A new mill hand promptly hit him on the head 
with a rake. His battered corpse scaled over six pounds. 

Where the water from the mill-wheel rushes through a culvert 
to the lower stream there is always a good-sized trout to be seen, 


THE OLD STONE BRIDGE 


lying about two feet up the tunnel in semi-darkness, waiting for such 
morsels as come down in the swift stream from the wheel. Exactly 
four feet below him is a shoal of minnows, who alter their position 
foot by foot with his, and form a useful guide to his position when 
out of sight. When business is slack ahead he will turn, make a 
sudden dash at the shoal, and as quickly return to his old quarters. 
The only way to attack this stronghold is to cast a paternoster 
some three feet up the culvert so that the bait is held at the right 
place. By reason of the swift current and the small space between 
the water and the top of the arch this is by no means an easy task ; 
for one or two failures will scare the trout for some time; but should 
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success attend the first or second effort he will almost certainly take 
the bait, and he will almost as surely break your tackle afterwards. 
If, however, you land him, within a week another trout will have 
taken up this most coveted position. 

On the shallows above the bridge the dace and chub give capital 
sport with the fly, an occasional roach and small trout varying the 
monotony. Under the central arches of the bridge is another favourite 
lair of the trout; the bridge, however, is the haunt of the local 
Izaak Walton, a stout old gentleman whose only occupation on a 
fine day is to indulge his hobby. His methods are unorthodox but 


A PIPE OF PEACE 


effectual. His stock in trade, produced from one capacious pocket, 
consists of three stout hand-lines differently equipped. The first is 
attached to a sunk net and cast on the shallows to capture gudgeon ; 
another, floated with a series of corks, carries a gorge bait for pike 
down stream to a hole in the weeds; the third has a giant hook 
embedded in a lob worm, ordained to tempt the trout beneath the 
bridge. We forgive him all but the last, and at times make surrep- 
titious attempts to scare the trout into higher water. 

Considering the size of the little river, the pike are plentiful, 
though seldom approaching in size their brethren in the Stour. In 
summer time they are not allowed to stay long in the hatch-hole lest 
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they should harass the roach and trout, but from time to time in the 
winter months some fair-sized fish run up to the mill. 

The best we have caught weighed eight pounds, but one fine 
morning the manager of the mill had an original pike hunt of his 
own. A fine fish was seen lying in a little pool in the mill-tail, and 
the manager decided to attack it with an iron rake from a punt. 
After a cautious approach, the first blow partially disabled the pike. 
Thereupon ensued an exciting chase which eventually ended in 
favour of the rake. The mutilated remains of the fish scaled twelve 
pounds. 

Another pike was even more unfairly done to death. Ona 


ON THE SHALLOWS 


Christmas Eve we had motored from the station with a large can ot 
live bait which we purposed to sink in the river overnight. Arrived 
at the water’s edge, the light from an acetylene motor lamp disclosed 
a pike in the very hole destined to receive the can. To our surprise 
the fish seemed quite oblivious of our presence, even a gentle prod 
in the ribs with a stick failing to scare him. After brief deliberation 
we returned to the motor, fitted up a wire snare to the end of a stout 
stick, and a few minutes later the pike described a sudden arc through 
the air, and landed in the road behind us. 

When the mill next below shuts down and draws its hatches, 
there is a sudden fall in the water level on the shallows below the 
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mill-pool. We once watched a pike of three or four pounds get 
beached in this way, but to our surprise he made very good progress 
over the loose stones till he reached deep water, though his sides 
must have ached somewhat after the performance. 

For wholesale fishing on commercial lines you should visit the 
pool on a dark still evening in autumn. The hatches are up and 
the gratings are down, and the eels are moving towards the sea. 
One, two, three at a time they are flung wriggling on to the sloping 
bars as fast as the miller can rake them forward into the deep trough 
at the summit of the cage. For an hour or more the writhing mass 
grows ever larger, until the arrivals begin to slow down and finally 


DISINTERESTED SPECTATORS 


cease. By the dim light of a hurricane lamp the eels are packed in 
a sack, and transferred to a tank in the eel-house, to be consigned at 
leisure to market. 

Occasionally an unsuspecting trout is hurled on to the stage, 
and is generally too damaged to survive. One evening a dozen or 
more troutlets came through, and, being light, were thrown high and 
dry so far forward that they lived to grow fat on the shallows below. 
We heard afterwards that some hundreds had been turned in the 
river a mile or so further up. 

Ata mill onthe Stour, a mile or two below the town, an eighteen- 
pound pike was found one morning in the eel-trap, his interior con- 
taining an armamentarium of hooks. 
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There is one mystery connected with the fish in the mill-pool 
that has remained unsolved for several years. Otters are common 
in the district, and along the banks of the Stour the remains of an 
otter’s meal are frequently found. One winter an otter was shot in 
the field bounding the mill-pool, and along his well-marked run 
beside the pool we found a little heap of bones and scales. Our 
attention was at once drawn to a pair of bony plates furnished with 
blunt teeth, unlike any bones we had ever seen in fish before. The 
bones and scales were carefully collected and sent to the British 
Museum for identification. Mr. Boulenger reported them to belong 


WHERE THE TROUT LIE 


to the common barbel, and the mysterious teeth to be the pharyngeal 
plates that are the distinguishing feature of this fish. The mystery 
lies in the fact that no one has ever seen or heard of a barbel in 
this river or in the Stour, or, indeed, in any water in this part of 
England. 

The birds that frequent this peaceful spot deserve a tale to 
themselves. Kingfishers abound. The willow stump at the side of 
the pool is often used by one as a point from which to dive into a 
shoal of minnows. I have watched one seated beside me on the 
butt joint of my rod, as I fished for roach. I have been allowed 
to witness four baby birds being taught to fish in a tiny creek that 
runs into_the pool. 
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Recently a pair of Canadian geese, tired of the sanctuary ofa 
neighbouring park, built their nest in the middle of an open field 
alongside the stream, and gloried in being photographed. 

If there be any Socialists among the angling fraternity, they 
may be tempted to cry out that this wealth should be more evenly 
distributed. But we hoard our treasures not from any motive of 
greed. Six determined individuals, who measure their happiness by 
the weight of their creel, could fish this little paradise dry in a week. 
And to those who declaim our methods as unorthodox, we reply, 
‘* Unorthodox, my friend, but very pleasing.” 


‘*GLORIED IN BEING PHOTOGRAPHED” 
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THE THIRTEEN-POINTER 


BY AUBREY HOPWOOD 


THE man who vouches for the absolute truth of this legend is 
known to his intimates as ‘‘ Roddy,” and his surname is only 
suppressed because there are those who cannot be pursuaded to 


believe his story. 

Often as he relates it, in the smoking-rooms of country houses, 
and other haunts where sportsmen congregate, the details never 
vary. Consequently, the narrative is as coherent an attempt at a 
ghost story as one is ever likely to hear at first hand, and it ap- 
pears to have no possible solution except a supernatural one. The 
interest which it always awakens seems to warrant its wider 
publicity. 

The scene is a well-known deer forest on the west coast of 
Ross-shire, one of whose corries has an almost world-wide reputa- 
tion. The stalker is a veteran beyond reproach, and Roddy, in 
ordinary matters, is an English gentleman, whose word one would 
never dream of doubting. But the salient facts to which this pair 
can swear constitute an impossibility. And impossibilities rarely 
happen ! 

In the autumn of 1906, so Roddy relates, he accepted with 
alacrity an invitation from a friend to put in a week’s stalking on 
the forest aforesaid. The start was unpropitious. On the first day 
he shivered for six hours ina Highland mist, which precluded the 
possibility of spying, and on the second a wicked old cock grouse 
disturbed a likely stag when he was within a hundred and fifty yards 
of his shot. But on the third the fates seemed more propitious. 
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Roddy describes it as a perfect stalking day in mid-September, 
with a good light and a steady wind. There are few combinations 
more exhilarating. 

His beat was the famous corrie with a Gaelic name which is 
quite unwritable; and he reached it, on an active hill pony, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. His lavish host supplied him with 
a retinue of three, composed thus:—(1) Duncan Matheson, one of 
the wariest stalkers in the Western Highlands; (2) Donald Ferguson, 
ghillie ; (3) Jimmy MacPherson, pony boy. 

From the vantage point where Roddy and the stalker laid them 
down to spy the land there were two lots of deer in view. Close to 
the march burn, on the farther side, the larger lot consisted of about 
forty hinds and calves, accompanied by half a dozen small stags, 
none of which presented any special attraction. 

The other lot, so far as they were visible, consisted of three 
stags only. One of these was a small light-coloured beast with an 
indifferent head, but the other two were both big stags. One 
especially, on whom Roddy’s glass was glued, looked an exceptionally 
heavy beast, with a magnificent head of extraordinary width, 
apparently a royal. The third was a fine ten-pointer. 

His inspection finished, Roddy turned to compare notes with 
the stalker. Obviously there could be no question as to which was 
the more likely quarry, and he was eager to get at the royal without 
delay. But, to his great surprise, Duncan demurred, suggesting 
that one of the stags in the larger lot was quite a shootable beast. 
To this Roddy retorted that he could not compare with the royal. 
Duncan maintained that the larger lot were on easier stalking 
ground, a fact which was certainly open to question, apart from the 
consideration that they were steadily feeding in the direction of the 
march, and chiefly composed of watchful hinds. The argument 
waxed warm, until the unworthy suspicion shot through Roddy’s 
mind that the big beast was to be reserved for another’s shooting. 
Probably Duncan’s intuition warned him of the unspoken thought. 
He made a muttered Gaelic comment to the ghillie, whose face 
expressed something of dismay; and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
decided to make a clean breast of it. 

*‘ You’ll be wondering,” he said, “‘ why I don’t want to take you 
to the big beast. He’s a grand beast, and the best head in the 
forest, but ye’ll no’ kill him, sir.” 

*“T’ll have a jolly good try!”’ responded Roddy. “ He’s a royal, 
isn’t he?” 

‘* He is a thirteen-pointer, sir, and there’s something that’s no 
canny about him.” 

** Oh, he’s an old friend of yours, is he?”’ 
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‘IT know him fine, sir, and I wish the forest was well rid of 
him, the brute.” 

Albeit shamefacedly, the stalker spoke with such evident 
bitterness that Roddy’s interest grew. There appeared to be a 
mystery connected with the thirteen-pointer, and Roddy was not 
the man to let it go unsolved. Bit by bit he elicited the facts, 
though it was obvious that Duncan disliked the subject. 

The thirteen-pointer, he was gravely informed, was uncanny. 
He had been stalked and missed, it appeared, time and time again ; 
until it had come to be believed that he bore a charmed life; and, 
moreover, mysterious consequences were hinted at. Briefly, it was 
unlucky to have anything to do with him. 

Roddy simply laughed. He was a healthy young Englishman 
with no nerves and a perfect digestion, and he did not believe in 
fairy tales. That legends of this kind existed, he had occasionally 
heard; but that two stalwart Highlanders should assure him in 
perfect good faith that a stag bore a charmed life seemed 
to him the height of absurdity. His mind was made up in a 
moment. 

“You get me within a hundred yards of him,” he said, ‘‘ and if 
I miss him I'll give you a five-pound note.” | 

But the stalker shook his head. 

“T’ll take you to him, if it is your will, sir,” he said. ‘* But 
the ten-pointer is a good stag too. It would be better if you would 
be pleased to take him instead.” 

“Nonsense!” responded Roddy. 

‘* As you wish it, sir,’ sighed the stalker. 

It was, so Roddy relates, an easy stalk enough, and Duncan 
took it with quite unnecessary seriousness, testing the wind at every 
hundred yards, and evidently anticipating trouble. But nothing 
untoward happened. They sank the hill, crossed a burn at the 
corrie’s lower end, crawled a couple of hundred yards in the shelter 
of a peat-hag, and emerged within a stone’s throw of the spot 
where their quarry had fed over the sky line. Here the rifle was 
taken from its cover and loaded, and Roddy and the stalker crawled 
cautiously forward. 

From behind a heathery bank they peered warily over the 
ridge, and found that the stags were lying down within a hundred 
and twenty yards of them. There they waited, securely hidden, for 
the best part of an hour. 

The little light-coloured beast rose first, stretched and shook 
himself, scratched an ear with his hind foot, took a long deliberate 
survey of the landscape, and settled down to feed. Then the ten- 
pointer followed his example, staring for a long minute at the ridge 
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which concealed his enemies, and finally turning his bick upon 
them, unconcerned and apparently satisfied. 

Finally the big stag rose, and Roddy swears that Duncan 
shuddered perceptibly. A mighty beast he was, deep-girthed and 
tawny red, with a magnificent sweep of horn and antler. And 
thirteen thick, white-tipped points he had, most clearly countable, 
brow, bay, and tray, with four in the right-hand cup, as he faced 
the rifle. Quite leisurely he turned left-handed, and stood broad- 
side. 

Roddy drew a long breath, and silently cocked his rifle. An 
hour before he had marked the spot between two heather clumps 
which gave him the best rest, and the little ridge on which his 
elbows would support it. And as he cuddled the weapon to his 
cheek, a hoarse whisper reached his ear. 

‘“*For Heaven’s sake, sir,”” muttered Duncan, ‘take the ten- 
pointer while you have the chance of him.” 

Roddy murmured viciously, ‘Shut up!” Planting both 
elbows firmly he drew a bead upon the big stag, brought the fore- 
sight to a pin-point, just behind the shoulder, held his breath, and 
steadily pressed the trigger. 

Almost simultaneously with the crack of the rifle came the 
unmistakable thud of the bullet as it struck. The thirteen-pointer 
gave a convulsive bound, staggered, lurched, stumbled forward over 
the brow of a heathery hollow, and went down out of sight. 

His companions, startled and confused by the echoes, galloped 
some fifty yards along the hollow’s brink, and stood a moment, 
heads erect, apparently gazing at the fallen leader. Then Roddy, 
quickly sighting the ten-pointer at two hundred, fired his second 
barrel, and dropped him in his tracks. 

More than a little pleased with his performance, he snapped 
open the breech of his rifle, inserted two fresh cartridges, and turned 
to the stalker. 

*‘T don’t think the thirteen-pointer will trouble you again, 
Duncan,” he said, triumphantly. 

“I’m hoping for the best, sir,” was the answer. “And you’ve 
got a good beast in the ten-pointer, whatever.” 

Roddy admits that he was more than a little annoyed. ‘“‘ Oh, 
damn the ten-pointer,” he retorted curtly, and strode off eagerly to 
inspect the big stag; but Duncan, without a word of comment, 
made direct for the smaller beast. Roddy always makes a point 
of that. 

Now, this was the configuration of the ground, as he describes 
it:—The heathery hollow measures, as nearly as possible, one 
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At its lowest point it dips some forty feet. Lying down on the 
ridge above it you can command the whole face of the corrie, with 
the solitary exception of that hundred and twenty yards circle. 
Standing up, you can see right into the hollow itself. And, whether 
standing or lying, it is absolutely impossible for any living animal 
of the size of a rabbit to get out of the hollow unobserved. They 
tested that subsequently with a shepherd's collie. And Roddy 
never took his eyes off the hollow for a single instant. Even if he 
had, the corrie lay open to his view, every inch of it, from end to 
end, as evidenced by the course of the little light-coloured beast as 
he sped across it at express speed. 

Therefore, according to the veracious narrator, the thirteen- 
pointer went into that small hollow with a bullet in his heart, and he 
never came out again. But the hollow was absolutely empty! 
You could gather a dead jack-snipe in it, without a dog, if you 
looked long enough, for there is nothing there but the heather itself 
to give cover ; and as for a stag, whose weight the stalker estimated 
at over twenty stone, it must have fairly stared you in the face. 
But Roddy, an experienced sportsman, be it remembered, spent 
half an hour in futile search, while three other experts, placed at 
different vantage points and trained to note the slightest movement 
of Highland life, watched the corrie. And none of the four can 
offer the slightest explanation. 

The thirteen-pointer simply vanished! Moreover, Duncan never 
expected to see him. After gralloching the smaller stag, he accom- 
panied Roddy perfuncto1ily enough over the ground, sought in vain 
for any semblance of trace or track, found none whatever, and 
evinced not the slightest surprise. 

Two other things happened. On the way home, the hill pony, 
one of the surest-footed animals in Scotland, stumbled and fell with 
its burden, the near-side horn of the ten-pointer’s beautiful head 
struck against a rock and broke short off, and the pony, in his 
struggle to rise, strained himself so badly that he had to be 
destroyed next day. Also Roddy, half a mile from home, trod upon 
a loose stone in the heather, and sprained his ankle so severely that 
it laid him up for a fortnight. 

Now these facts, exactly as set down, are sworn to by Roddy 
himself, and corroborated by Duncan Matheson the stalker, who 
hates the topic, by Donald Fergusson the ghillie, and by Jimmy 
MacPherson the pony boy, who cried when his charge was shot. 
Any sportsman who may chance to visit the famous corrie in person 
may examine the spot for himself and obtain verification of all the 
details at first hand. But, obviously, they constitute an impossi- 
bility. 


LOCH ETCHACHAN (3,100 FT.), THE HAUNT OF THE PTARMIGAN, IN APRIL 


THE PTARMIGAN 


BY SETON GORDON, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


Or all birds which have their home on the mountains, the ptar- 
migan (Lagopus mutus) is perhaps the most fascinating. While the 
dotterel, golden plover, ring ousel, and the majority of moorland- 
nesting birds seek more sheltered quarters at the approach of winter, 
the ptarmigan seem to revel in the snow, and even during the most 
arctic weather-conditions are seldom found at a height less than 
3,000 ft. above sea-level. It is only when a heavy fall of snow, 
unaccompanied by any wind, is experienced that they are forced to 
descend to a comparatively low level. When wind accompanies the 
storm it does not matter how severe the snowfall is, as the more 
exposed ridges on the hills are swept bare, and the ptarmigan obtain 
their food on these ridges; but when snow falls equally all over the 
hillside, then they are hard put to it to obtain food, and are com- 
pelled to seek less stormy quarters. Sometimes, too, when pursued 
by the golden eagle, they are seen at a comparatively low level. 

The ptarmigan is a late nester—about a month later than the 
red grouse—and the best time of year to find the nest is during the 
first week of June. The hen ptarmigan often chooses for a nesting 
site a most exposed situation on the summit of a mountain, where 
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she has no shelter from the storms that often rage on the hills, and 
I have known of an egg being blown right out of a ptarmigan’s 
nest during an exceptionally severe gale. Occasionally the hen is 
frightened off her nest by the sudden approach of a fox or eagle, and 
on these occasions she sometimes carries one or two of her eggs 
several inches outside the nest in her hurried flight. It does not say 
much for her common sense that she never seeks to replace these 
eggs in the nest, even though they be only a couple of inches off. 
Besides losing the eggs for hatching, the parent bird also gives the 
marauding grey crows a chance of plundering her nest, as these 
birds are constantly searching the hills for eggs, and when they see 


HEN PTARMIGAN ON HER NEST 


an unprotected nest, or one or two eggs lying outside a nest, they 
either swoop down immediately and carry off one of the eggs in 
their bill, or, if the rightful owner be in the vicinity, they wait their 
opportunity, and return to the nest when the hen is off feeding. If, 
as is too often the case, the ptarmigan are compelled to forsake their 
nests during a severe snowfall, then the hoodies have a splendid 
time, and suck the eggs in the nests ; for they know that when these 
latter are forsaken there is no fear of the parent birds appearing on 
the scene. Although the grey crows are most destructive to the eggs 
of the ptarmigan, still they are of great value in deer forests in 
devouring dead deer and other animals. 
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One day last June I had discovered two ptarmigan sitting very 
hard not far from each other. One of the birds had apparently 
been frightened off the nest, for two of the eggs were just outside 
the nest and the bird was sitting very closely on the remainder. A 
little farther along I came upon a great many ptarmigan’s feathers 
strewed about the hillside, and saw a pair of hoodies rise about a 
hundred yards away. For some little time I searched the ground 
where they had risen, and ultimately found a ptarmigan, evidently 
only a short time dead, whose head had been completely severed 
from its body, seemingly by a wire fence which crossed the hill at 
this point. I think the explanation of this tragedy was that a 


NEST AND EGGS OF PTARMIGAN, OVER 3,000 FT. ABOVE THE SEA-LEVEL 


golden eagle crossing the hill had suddenly disturbed the unlucky 
bird, and that she had flown blindly into the fence in endeavouring 
to escape the eagle. 

Ptarmigan never construct nests in the true sense of the word, 
but merely scrape a hollow, sometimes deep, but usually shallow, 
amongst the ling or heath, and here deposit their eggs. There is 
but rarely any lining to the nest, but as the hen bird has not finished 
her spring moult when she begins to brood, the nest is often lined 
by her beautiful snow-white feathers, and the eggs look charmingly 
pretty as they repose on their bed of feathers. Often the ptarmigan 
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makes her nest in the shelter of a stone, and sometimes on a little 
knoll in a bog, after the manner of a lapwing or golden plover. I 
have found a nest under a rock, and am of opinion that this unusual 
nesting site had been chosen on account of the great number of eggs 
sucked by common gulls and grey crows that season. It is quite 
pathetic to come across, on certain hills, nest after nest of the 
ptarmigan sucked by the gulls and crows, and quite 50 per cent. of 
the eggs are often destroyed by these marauding birds. 

To find a ptarmigan’s nest amongst long heather is a very un- 
usual occurrence, and the accompanying photograph represents the 
only nest I ever found in heather. It was less than two miles from 


PTARMIGAN’S NEST WITH EGGS PARTIALLY COVERED BY THE HEN BIRD DURING HER 
ABSENCE WHILE FEEDING 


the source of the Royal Dee, and was at the rather low level of 
2,500 ft. I have noticed that ptarmigan very often make their nests 
in the vicinity of snowfields, and the first nest I ever found was 
only a few yards from a large field of snow. I had long been 
extremely anxious to discover a ptarmigan’s nest, but had been 
unsuccessful, and very few indeed of the keepers to whom I spoke on 
the subject had ever seen a nest. Ata height of some 3,000 ft. a 
cock ptarmigan rose croaking close to me, and instead of flying right 
off settled for a moment on the farther side of the drift, when he 
again took wing. On crossing the field I was delighted after a few 
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minutes’ search to see the hen bird rise 1t my feet, disclosing her 
nest containing eight eggs. During the time I was photographing 
the nest both parent birds kept up a mournful croaking from the 
hillside opposite me, and seemed to be reproaching me for having 
found their treasure. Unfortunately the hen bird did not succeed in 
hatching out her brood, as the eggs were stulen, probably bya grey 
crow. Although this is nearly four years ago the nest still looks as 
if it had been freshly made, and until quite recently some of the 
feathers lining it remained there. 

The eggs of the ptarmigan range from seven to twelve, but 


MIDSUMMER DAY AT THE PTARMIGAN’S NESTING SITE 


from eight to nine is the usual clutch. They are very like those of 
the red grouse, but the blotches and spots are, if anything, more 
inclined to red than those on the grouse’s eggs. However, I am 
doubtful if even an expert could distinguish the eggs if he had not 
seen the nest from which they were taken. In an average season 
the ptarmigan begin to lay about May 20, and are brooding by the 
27th of that month. Even at first they sit very closely, and a 
few days before the young are hatched it is possible to obtain photo- 
graphic studies of the sitting bird without causing her to leave the 
nest—in fact a keeper once informed me he had taken an egg from 
the nest without disturbing the brooding bird! Hen ptarmigan are 
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most difficult to discover when sitting, as on the approach of an 
enemy they crouch low on their nests, hoping that their marvellous 
harmonisation with the boulders which are strewn about the hillside 
will render them secure from observation. Often I have thought I 
had discovered a sitting ptarmigan, only to find that the object of 
my stalking was merely a lichen-covered boulder. During the time 
the hen is hatching out her eggs, the cock bird mounts guard ona 
coign of vantage hard by, and at the approach of danger flies off with 
a loud croaking cry, but does not fly right away, as after going fifty 
yards or so he wheels round and ultimately settles on a rock in the 
vicinity, looking very uneasy and running about in a state of great 
agitation. Thus one can almost always tell by a cock ptarmigan’s 
behaviour when flushed whether or not he has a sitting mate near. 
In this way the ptarmigan is a much more affectionate husband than 


HEN PTARMIGAN CROUCHING ON HILLSIDE 


his near relative the red grouse, for the latter, whether or no his mate 
may be brooding in the vicinity, when flushed makes off at top speed 
and soon disappears from view. 

For about three weeks the mother ptarmigan sits closely, with 
her husband in diligent attendance; should you happen to come 
upon her and frighten her from the nest without the cock being 
aware of your presence, the male bird will suddenly appear on the 
scene as if from nowhere, and before the hen has flown many yards 
her husband joins her, and they both alight a hundred yards or so 
from the nest. Often the cock bird is seen to run alongside his mate, 
as though reproaching her with having abandoned her eggs, and the 
birds keep up a continuous croaking which is quite human-like in 
its mournfulness. While photographing a brooding ptarmigan I 
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have seen a golden eagle sail by, scanning the ground for prey, and 
then the hen would crouch low on her nest in order, if possible, to 
escape the king of birds. 

It is now a good many years since I discovered my first 
ptarmigan’s nest, but the day is still exceptionally clear in my 
memory. On myclimb up to the ptarmigan’s nesting quarters I 
remember seeing a couple of peregrines sailing together, and in the 
clear hill air the Cairngorm Mountains on the farther side of the 
Dee stood out with every snowfield clearly defined. An added 
charm was given to my search from the fact that most of the 
Highland keepers with whom I spoke had never seen a ptarmigan’s 


A SNOW-BRIDGE IN THE PTARMIGAN COUNTRY 


nest; so in the evening, after thirteen hours of walking on the 
mountains and all the while carrying a heavy half-plate camera, I 
returned supremely happy in having seen and photographed the 
ptarmigan on her native heath. Although such hardy birds, 
ptarmigan almost always nest on the southern slope of a hill, and 
for a single nest with a northern exposure a dozen will be found on 
the sunny side of the hill. 

Young ptarmigan make their appearance early in June, and are 
able to run about even the first day they are hatched. They are 
soon able to fly, and are quite strong on the wing by the time they 
are as large as larks. I remember once photographing a young 
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ptarmigan which was crouching flat against a stone, and just as I 
had exposed my plate it flew down the steep hillside cheeping loudly. 
Immediately it was joined by the other members of the brood, and 
then the mother ptarmigan suddenly appeared on the scene and flew 
straight up to me, fluttering at my feet and croaking appealingly, 
evidently asking me to do no harm to her young. More than once 
while walking over the summit plateau of one of the Cairngorm 
Mountains I have flushed a brood of young ptarmigan just able to 
fly, and they have made straight for a precipice nearly a thousand 
feet high and flown right over it. On these occasions the parent 
bird has not appeared much distressed, so I suppose the young birds 
were able to reach the bottom in safety, but certainly it looked a 
very risky proceeding on their part. Young ptarmigan have many 
enemies to contend with, such as hoodie crows, gulls, and stoats, and 
once I found a tiny ptarmigan chick, only a very few days old, whose 
head had been bitten right off by one of these enemies. The body 
was still warm, and the mother bird was in great distress, running 
up and down near me, showing every sign of genuine sorrow. 

By the end of June most young ptarmigan are quite strong on the 
wing, unless, as was the case two years ago, a storm of snow during 
the last few days of May destroys ninety-nine per cent. of the nests. 
On that occasion second nests were not finished till well on in June, 
and the young birds were nearly a month later than usual. The 
whole summer through the young birds keep with their parents, and 
in some cases even till the following spring. As is naturally to be 
supposed, the golden eagle is the ptarmigan’s greatest foe, and often 
the king of birds chases the white grouse for the mere fun of the 
thing. Sometimes, too, when the eagle has captured a ptarmigan, 
he does not immediately proceed to eat it, but, soaring to a great 
height, drops his prey towards the ground, but almost immediately 
swoops after it at terrific speed, and catches the bird before it has 
touched the ground. Then the eagle soars upward again and repeats 
the performance. A Highland keeper once informed me that while 
engaged in dragging a stag from a burn he was startled to hear a 
loud splash in the water, and saw a ptarmigan come floating down 
the stream. On looking up he was almost struck by an eagle who 
had been playing with the bird and had failed to overtake it before 
it had fallen into the water. 

Although to many the ptarmigan is an unknown bird, it is still, 
I am happy to say, to be met with at its Scottish strongholds in 
good numbers, and will cheer the lonely solitudes of the Scottish 
mountains for many a long day to come. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE CUP 
BY GEORGE CECIL 


ALTHOUGH India is essentially a land of racing, the only two events 
which are famous throughout the country are the Viceroy’s Cup and 
the Civil Service Cup. The Viceroy’s Cup is run at Calcutta during 
the Christmas week, and the Civil Service Cup—which is open to 
ponies—at Lucknow in the latter half of the ‘‘cold weather,” as 
Anglo-Indians entitle the early part of the year. 

The Cup meeting, however, unlike the Calcutta race, does not 
attract visitors from all parts of India; with the exception of a per- 
centage of owners and racing men, it is more or less a local gather- 
ing. Almost every white man, woman—and child—in the station 
puts in an appearance; and the grand stand (a primitive erection) 
is crammed to the verge of discomfort with the ‘‘ Mem Sahibs”’ and 
‘Miss Sahibs ” of the place, who, like Sally’s young man, are dressed 
all in their best. Indeed, the Cup Day toilette exercises the minds 
of these poor exiles for many weeks in advance; and they spend 
anxious hours poring over the fashions as depicted in the various 
ladies’ papers which are sent out from ‘‘ Home.” Having decided 
which furbelows and fal-lals will best suit their charms, they instruct 
the “ durzi,” a black tailor, who, sitting cross-legged on the veranda 
of the bungalow, industriously cuts, sews, and bastes from soon after 
sunrise till sunset. All the time the ‘“‘ Mem” superintends his opera- 
tions, chiding frequently, and occasionally spurring him on with 
dazzling promises of ‘‘ baksheesh.’’ When the garment finally leaves 
the native’s hands the lady’s bosom friends are invited to a private 
inspection, and on Cup Day she appears arrayed in all her glory. 
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Happily for her the ‘‘ Mem Log ’”’ of India know so little about clothes 
that the ill-fitting, impossible, ‘‘ durzi””-made gown invariably fulfils 
what the cynic declares to be its purpose—of making the other women 
jealous. Amongst those who throng the grand stand and enclosure 
are numbers of callow subalterns who are in attendance upon 
various Anglo-Indian professional beauties, a sprinkling of distin- 
guished warriors who hold coveted staff appointments, and a large 
number of civilians from all parts of the United Provinces, each of 
whom makes it a point of honour to witness a race which, many years 
ago, one of their number instituted. In fact, some of them show up 
in Lucknow during the week under the pretext that they can best 


THE LUCKNOW CIVIL SERVICE CUP—IN THE GRAND STAND 


further the interests of the public service by doing so—an arrange- 
ment at which the Lieutenant-Governor and other august officials 
wink. Indeed, the ‘‘L.G.” himself often occupies Government 
House at Lucknow for the race week. 

Long before the great event comes off it forms the chief topic of 
conversation in every club and mess from Dinapore to Jeypore. 
Smooth-faced youths who have only ‘‘ been out” a few months are 
as keenly interested in the subject as though they were grizzled 
Anglo-Indians to whom the Cup is the event of the year. Should an 
officer enter his nag, everyone in the regiment—from the ‘C.O.” 
down to the junior drummer-boy—takes the odds in depreciated 
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dibs or greasy “‘annas,” according to his means; and almost every 
officer and as many of the sergeants and men as can be spared are 
given leave to attend the meeting. Rajahs and other wealthy native 
potentates also run their ponies, bringing with them an immense 
retinue, which includes a coloured Prime Minister, a “‘ bukshi ”’— 
paymaster—who is supposed to settle the hotel bills, and scores of 
rag-tag-and-bobtail followers, all of whom, as in duty bound, put in 
an appearance at the races. In this connection, when a black mag- 
nate comes to Lucknow to see his pony win—or lose—the Cup, he 
does the thing in style. Instead of engaging a certain number of 
rooms, he takes the whole hotel for the three or four days he proposes 
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spending in the place; and he instructs one of his trusty henchmen 
to commandeer a hundred or so “‘ ticca gharris ”—four-wheelers. As 
the result of this magnificence, hotel accommodation is at a premium. 
Visitors who at the eleventh hour have made up their minds to de- 
scend upon Lucknow may arrive to discover that every square inch of 
houseroom is occupied, and war-worn generals and other distin- 
guished persons may have to share uncomfortable little tents with 
exceedingly junior subalterns. Owing to the ‘‘ Rajah Sahib ”’ having 
‘*pukeroed” so many of the “gharris,’’ on reaching the railway 
station unwary strangers probably will find the place denuded of 
conveyances. They may also be faced with the prospect of a long 
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and dusty walk—under the blazing Indian sun—to their destination ; 
and only those who have tried it can have the faintest conception 
what it is like! For the rest, men in the Opium Department, 
“ Nimuk Wallahs,” District Superintendents of Police, and even the 
clergy, hie themselves to Lucknow during the Cup week. It is the 
acknowledged rendezvous of half the white population of the United 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Although the crowd is a more or less local one, owners in 
all parts of the country send their ponies to compete for the 
northern event. Consequently, one may meet in the saddling 
paddock Europeans and natives from Peshawar on the frontier, 
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from Bangalore in the south, from Calcutta on the extreme east, 
and from Poonah on the Bombay side. In this way interest in 
the race is very widespread, and during the minutes which must 
elapse between the start and the finish all India is agog with 
excitement. This excitement, by the way, is shared by the poverty- 
stricken ‘‘ryots” and beggars in the native States. For a rajah 
sometimes celebrates a racing win by remitting rents and taxes, and 
by overfeeding the hungry. He also marks the occasion by promot- 
ing the court favourites, and by increasing the salaries of various 
natives in hisemploy. It thus will be understood that if his pony 
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bears away the prize the win means a very great deal to the 
inhabitants of the State over which the potentate rules. 

During the week Lucknow is given up to entertaining and 
gaiety. Every member of the Indian Civil Service, from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor down to the last-joined Assistant Magistrate who 
happens to be stationed there, puts up his friends from other “‘ dis- 
tricts”’; the compound of each officers’ mess is thick with tents, and 
the barristers and ‘‘ box wallahs”’ (persons engaged in commerce) 
are equally hospitable. Dinner-parties galore take place every 
evening ; several dances are given, and a continual stream of visitors 
pours in and out of each house in the Civil Lines and in Canton- 
ments. And all the time the weather is springlike, the sun shines 
brightly, and there is a delicious cold snap in the air. Not even the 
tiniest raincloud mars the vivid blue of the sky, while the minarets, 
the domes, and the whitewashed bungalows, which are set amidst 
the greenest of foliage and surrounded by the most gorgeous flowers, 
afford a delightful note of Eastern colour. 

At the close of the meeting the visitors return to their respec- 
tive “stations,” and the inhabitants take up their humdrum life. 
A year later the same scene is enacted, and it doubtless will continue 
to be enacted as long as England owns India. 
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GLENWOOD—READY TO START 


A CANOE TRIP IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


BY G. M. Q. 


I sHOULD state that it had always been our ambition to take a 
summer holiday far away from home, in a country little known. In 
fact, instead of lolling on the crowded beach of Ostend or Scheven- 
ingen, to step aside from the beaten track, and visit a country where 
there are few towns, and above all no tourists. 

The first thing I did was to hunt up a map—yes, a map of the 
world! This done, I opened it out on the table, and M. and I 
both looked about for a suitable country. 

“China?” I suggested. 

“No, too far away,” was the answer. 

Africa?” I proposed. 

“Too hot,” was the objection. 

?” I asked, impatiently. 

“Too big a country to visit.” 

“Give it up,” I said. ‘‘ Africa too hot, Canada too large— 
let’s go to Margate, then.” 

The answer I received was a look of disgust. 

** Look here,” said I, unfolding the map again, “I know what 
you want—a country not too far away, not too hot, little known. 
What about Newfoundland? ” 

** Cod and fog,” was the objection raised. 
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** Nonsense,” I said, ‘‘ I am sure you will like it. The scenery 
is grand, the country little known, the people are friendly, and it is 
only 2,000 miles away.” 

And so it came about that, after fourteen days of preparation, 
we left London for Liverpool, where we drove to the Canada docks 
to join the ship which was to carry us to Newfoundland. 

Having had little time, we had engaged our berths without, as 
usual, inquiring about the tonnage, speed, &c., of the steamer, and 
when it was too late to alter our plans we found that the X was 
about the smallest and most uncomfortable ship now being used for 
the Atlantic passenger service. 

After about two hours of hooting of the siren, of swearing on 
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the part of the dock hands, &c., &c., we glided out of the dock, and 
after another three hours’ delay we lifted our anchor, and were on 
our way to Newfoundland. I do not want to bore readers with a 
description of our journey across the Atlantic. Suffice it to say we 
had a rather variegated time. After two days the milk gave out, 
after three the butter, and so on. Added to which the X had the 
St. Vitus’s dance all the way out, and we enjoyed ourselves accord- 
ingly. After nine days of ‘‘the best cure for biliousness,” we sighted 
land. 

Having moored alongside the wharf, we went ashore with all 
our belongings, and had to undergo the trying ordeal of passing 
through ‘the Customs, which is no light matter in Newfoundland. 
Our trunks were emptied of their contents and carefully searched. 
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Finally we were allowed to go, short of £3, which, however, was 
refunded to us on our leaving the country. 

After this unpleasant ordeal we went to the Crosbie Hotel, where 
we had a good meal, which somewhat raised our spirits, and we 
then visited the town. St. John has a population of some 30,000 
souls, and compares very favourably with Canadian towns of the 
same size; has some good shops, fine churches, and really pretty 
villas, though the latter are mostly built of wood. 

The harbour is most beautifully situated, and usually full of 
steamers, whalers, sealing ships, besides one or two warships 
stationed there to protect 
the fisheries. We also 
visited the curious fishing 
villages at the mouth of 
the harbour, where we 
spent some time watching 
the men spreading out the 
cod on the roofs of the 
houses or collecting the 
dried fish into largestacks. 

Our next thought 
was to secure a shooting 
licence, and here we met 
with some _ difficulties. 
The licence, costing £10, 
was obtained after I had 
gone through some for- 
malities, such as swearing 
we would not kill more 
than three caribou, &c. 
Finding guides was a still 
more difficult matter, for 
the guide Saunders, who had travelled with Mr. Selous, and whom 
we had corresponded with from England, had, through some mis- 
understanding, engaged himself with another party. However, 
with the aid of Mr. Johnstone, the General Passenger Agent of the 
Reid Newfoundland Railway Company, who did all in his power to 
help us, we procured a guide and a cook, who were to supply a 
canoe, two tents, blankets, and cooking utensils. 

It was our business to collect and have packed the necessary 
provisions, and we found it no easy matter to calculate what would 
be needed for four people during several weeks. We had been told 
that we should get plenty of fresh meat from the caribou we should 
kill ; but it was a good thing we did not count on that! When all 
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the provisions had been carefully selected and packed we left for 
Port Blandford, where we intended waiting until our guides were 
ready to start. 

Travelling on the Reid Newfoundland Railway is rather an 
experience, and reminds one of a journey on a choppy sea in a small 
boat. It is, for instance, decidedly difficult to drink one’s tea in the 
dining car; often the cup reaches the mouth—but the tea does not. 
These trains do not travel at ninety miles an hour. Occasionally the 
passengers get out and pick blueberries, and nothing is thought of 
waiting a few hours at the station, even in the middle of the night, 
until the train arrives. Indeed, the people at Port Blandford were 


OUR FIRST CAMP 


so used to these delays that travellers would remain in the house, or 
even in bed, until in the distance the whistle, or rather the bell, of 
the train would be heard. Then someone would seize a lantern, and 
the travellers would catch up their belongings and walk to the station 
in plenty of time. The Newfoundlanders are, however, quite con- 
tented with, and very proud of, their one railway, and as we got a 
good deal of amusement out of it we have no reason to complain. 
Port Blandford, which is prettily situated on the south-west arm 
of the Bona Vista Bay, might be made a charming summer resort. 
The villages have no roads at all, and the woods being full of under- 
growth, the only walk is along the railway track. To be able to 
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sleepers being far apart at unequal] lengths, and often more or less 
loose. A moderately long walk along the track makes one very tired 
and giddy; but even quite old Newfoundlanders go to church or to 
another village in the dusk, walk along briskly, and seem entirely at 
their ease. 

We were charmed with the kindly people, and were glad of the 
opportunity of seeing something of the mode of life in the country. 
Newfoundland women, like Canadian women, are wonderfully hard- 
working, and very gentle and well-mannered. Great respect is shown 
to the head of the family, and I was reminded of German families I 
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have visited, where the women seem to have quite a subordinate 
position. They are, however, none the less nice for that. 

“Old Man Stares,’’ as our kindly host was called, strongly 
advised M. not to go camping out, the season being late and 
camping always being rough work for a woman in Newfoundland; 
but she had made up her mind to go, and go she did. 

Glenwood, on the Gander River, was to be our starting point, 
and we left Port Blandford at 4 a.m. by an “ Accommodation ” train. 
It was quite dark as we started, but as the sun rose we were charmed 
with the scenery, and surprised at the amount of water. Lake after 
lake, river upon river; from the water rose clouds of vapour in 
fantastic forms, turned pink by the rising sun; and miles and miles 
of burnt forests. It was disappointing to see so few really tall trees 
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and to pass long stretches of burnt tree-stumps. We were told then 
that these fires were caused by the railway, and it seems a great pity 
this cannot be altered, as it gives a desolate appearance to the 
country, and must mean a great loss in timber and small game. 

At Alexandertown, another picturesque village, our guides, 
one of whom had already served Mr. Selous, joined us, bringing 
with them the canoe, blankets, tent, &c., and at about midday 
we reached Glenwood, our starting point. This is a small 
mushroom city, or rather mushroom hamlet, about thirty miles 
from the sea, built for the benefit of the workers connected with the 
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saw-mill there, and probably will be deserted as soon as the supply 
of timber in the district is exhausted. Here we, or rather our guides, 
came to the conclusion that it would be necessary for us to engage 
a third man and a second boat, and we were very fortunate in 
securing the services of Richard Clarke, otherwise ‘‘ Uncle Rich.” 
But the only boat obtainable was leaky ; still, as the French say, 
“ Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime il faut aimer ce qu’on a.” 

The first photograph shows us on the point of starting. There 
had been a considerable delay here, as owing to the third person 
more provisions were needed, and this is difficult to arrange in a tiny 
village with only one store; but it had to be “ fixed,” for we were 
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going “‘’way back of nowhere at all,” and it would be awkward to 
find ourselves short of necessary food, miles and miles from a house 
of any kind. 

By the time our provisions were carefully stowed away and we 
were ready to shove off it was well on in the afternoon, and we were 
not able to row many miles before we found it getting dusk, so 
decided to camp for the night. The banks of the Gander River in 
many places form a small beach of sand and pebbles, and in such a 
place we landed. I wondered how on earth things could be made 
comfortable, but one of the men, pointing to the tent, said, ‘‘ We'll 


IN THE RAPIDS 


soon get she up, and cut some trees down, and we’ll have a roaring 
fire in no time.” And so it was; the tent was soon fixed up, two 
men brought down several small trees, in ‘‘no time” our supper was 
being prepared, and didn’t we enjoy it! 

Our first night of camping out made a charming impression on 
us. Across the swift-flowing river a beach of white shingle, at the 
back of that the forest, a deep blue-black sky, and the moon lighting 
up the scene with a silvery sheen. Perfect silence save for the roar- 
ing of a huge camp fire and the rippling of water, and occasionally 
the screech of an owl. As we sank down on the bed of spruce 
branches and breathed their delicious fragrance, we felt life was 
worth living. 
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The next day, after we had eaten a good breakfast, preparations 
were made for moving on; but there had been wind during the night, 
and the river, which had been as calm as a mirror, was covered with 
white-crested waves, much to the discomfort of the guides, who 
knew one of the boats was leaky and unsafe, and, as they said, ‘‘ We 
don’t mind for ourselves, but we don't like taking the woman.” 
Finally, after much calculation concerning how the baggage was to 
be distributed, we started, and after many hours of hard rowing the 
Gander Lake was reached, tut not without a good deal of anxiety. 
We shipped much water, and had continually to bail it out while 
the waves broke against the bow ofthe boat. There are many trees 
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or logs in the water, some hidden by the waves, and we continually 
crashed into them, which was not only unpleasant, but positively 
dangerous. 

Unable to cross the lake, we camped early, and with our Win- 
chesters loaded made an excursion inland, in the hope of seeing 
something to shoot, but returned empty-handed. That evening, 
however, we had a feast, our cook baking us fresh rolls over the open 
fire in a most ingenious way, and afterwards as we sat round the fire 
we listened to the guides spinning yarns. Uncle Rich had travelled 
a good deal, and would tell tales of Southern America and other 
places where he had met with many adventures. Our guide Geange 
related incidents of the time he and Guide Saunders were out with 
Mr. Selous, and he would go cn to tell how Mr. Selous never tired, 
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and how he would wade across dangerous streams and go on, not 
minding the wet, how his rifle never left him, and of his wonderful 
aim, and soon. Roach, who was a seal-hunter during the season, 
and a cook and guide at other times, told of the dangers encountered 
on the ice-floes in the far North, and of one particular time when 
forty men were frozen to death. He also amused us with queer tales 
of the ‘‘ Huskies” or ‘‘ Esquimers’”’ (Esquimaux) up in Labrador. 
But they were greatest on politics. | Newfoundland politics are not 
very interesting to outsiders, and we got a dose enough to last us a 
lifetime. 

The following day we crossed the lake. This is an immense 
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sheet of water, and the surroundings are very beautiful. It is dotted 
with islands, and owing to the wonderfully clear atmosphere of 
Newfoundland we could see right across. Every now and then one 
of the guides would note a caribou or a bear on the banks of the lake, 
and there would be guns cocked ; but the caribou always turned out 
to be a large boulder, and the bear a rotting tree-stump. We spent 
one night at a spot called Macdougal’s Angle, where many years 
before a few settlers had spent some months. 

That night we had some snow and a good deal of frost; we 
found an old log-hut here, and we all slept on the floor, where there 
was some dry grass. The heat they maniged to get out of an old 
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stove which they discovered in the place was something terrible ; 
but they said their houses were always heated like that, which per- 
haps accounts for the large percentage of deaths from consumption in 
Newfoundland. 

Long walks into the woods were taken from this point, as some 
caribou tracks had been seen; but we always returned disappointed 
and tired, for walking in the woods of Newfoundland is no amuse- 
ment, owing to the quantity of undergrowth. 

Finally it was decided that it would be better to push on, and here 
in the south-west arm of the Gander River we had our first experi- 
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ence on the Rapids; and a most exciting experience it was, for at 
times the water, though very rough, was so shallow that the canoes 
had to be lifted over the rocks; at other times we would suddenly 
come on a pool without bottom, the man who was poling would 
suddenly fall back into the boat, and we constantly expected to see 
him go over. 

It was downright hard work for the men, but they were wonder- 
fully good-humoured about it. We were beginning to grow rather 
doubtful about getting a caribou, but were told to have patience and 
that we should see one before long. Day after day, however, passed, 
and the promised caribou steak was as far off as ever. Our pro- 
visions were beginning to run short, and the weather was becoming 
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rougher and rougher, so we began the return journey by a different 
route. 

When we reached the lake there was a regular storm, and we 
were tossed about fearfully. The men were anxious, and M., who 
was in the canoe surrounded and cramped in by packages, did 
not look very happy. We were obliged to camp on an island 
towards the middle of the lake; but the first fine day we crossed 
to the other side and walked many miles to a marsh, where I was 
assured there would certainly be some caribou. 

M. was left at the camp with Roach, and she had a rather 
amusing experience. She did not quite like being left alone, especi- 
ally as the tent was pitched some distance in the wood away from 
the camp fire ; however, she had a rifle, and felt sure she could pro- 
tect herself in case any wild animal were to attack her at night. 
She sat up late listening to the man’s yarns about seal-hunting, 
finally went tothe tent, and after carefully placing the rifle near her, 
peacefully fell asleep on her bed of spruce. Awakened in the middle 
of the night by a rustling noise she sat up, and to her horror saw a 
bear push its head under the tent canvas and crawl in; the rifle 
was forgotten, she simply sat and stared, and then gave an unearthly 
yell. ‘It’s cnly me, Mum; I have come in, as it’s pouring,” was 
the apologetic explanation. 

Of course she says she seized her rifle and would have shot the 
bear had Roach not spoken, but I heard the other side of the story. 

Our trip to the marshes was in vain, and so we returned to 
Glenwood, giving up the thought of caribou. The journey back was 
rough, but pleasant. We came across a beaver dam, and this was 
most interesting, particularly as beaver are so scarce now. It wasa 
sore temptation to lie in wait for one of the animals, but this was 
not for us, beaver being protected till 1912. Game is getting very 
rare in America and Canada and most northern countries, for 
although there are stringent laws for restraint the natives simply 
slaughter the animals. We were not sorry to reach St. John’s and 
sleep in a bed and have some of the delicious Newfoundland cod 
again, but we had enjoyed our trip immensely, and are looking 
forward to more expeditions in the wilds. 
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IDEAL TONIC WINE. 


WHAT IT IS. 


OT only during the period ofconvalescence 
after illness but in a variety of 
circumstances imposing heavy strain on the 
physical and nervous system, the need of a 
Tonic is often felt. There is perhaps no 
actual malady, but the whole system is ina 
weak and debilitated condition and the 
consciousness of want of strength and energy 
is most distressing. A Tonic is evidently 
necessary, but the important question arises, 
which of the many claimants to public favour 
is supported by the mature judgment and 
approval of the Medical Profession. 


Fortunately this is a point not difficult to 
decide. 


Medical experience has _ conclusively 
proved that the best, the most reliable and 
the most uniformly successful Tonic is 
VIBRONA. 


VIBRONA is not made the subject of 
extravagant advertising, neither does it claim 
to be a panacea for all the ills which flesh is 
heir to. 


VIBRONA has been justly described as 
the SUPREME Tonic and the best evidence ofits 
unique properties is to be found in the fact 
that the world-wide reputation which 
VIBRONA enjoys is mainly due to the 
spontaneous personal testimony of those who 
having experienced its remarkable energising 
powers are glad to recommend it to their 
friends. 


VIBRONA must not be confounded with 
Coca and other medicated wines whose 
stimulating properties are almost wholly 
dependent on the alcohol they contain. The 
tonic action of VIBRONA is cumulative; 
that is to say, it continues to exert its effect 
in a gradually increasing degree until the 
whole system feels strengthened and 
invigorated. The appetite improves, the 
digestive functions acquire a healthy activity, 
and both mental and physical exertion can be 
borne without abnormal fatigue or exhaustion. 


WHAT IT DOES. 


ETTERS are being constantly received 
from physicians in all parts of the world 
testifying to the splendid results which have 
attended the use of VIBRONA in cases of 
every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly 
trustworthy and efficient Tonic is the one 
thing needed. An abstract of these Reports 
(omitting the names and addresses of the 
writers) will be supplied on request. The 
originals are always open to the inspection 
of any Member of the Profession. 


In depressed conditions of the system, 
arising from overwork, worry or sleeplessness ; 
in convalescence from severe illness such as 
INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA, Or TYPHOID; in 
recovery from surgical operations or to 
conserve the forces during any critical period, 
the restorative power of VIBRONA cannot 
be over estimated. 


In NEURALGIA and INSOMNIA it is no 


exaggeration to say that VIBRONA acts like 
a charm, obstinate cases which have withstood 
every other form of treatment being frequently 
completely cured after two or three Liqueur 
glasses of VIBRONA have been taken at 
suitable intervals. 


Persons residing in, or visiting localities 
where Malarial Fever exists should make it a 
rule to take at least one Liqueur glass of 
VIBRONA every day. This will not only 
materially increase the power to resist 
infection but in the event of an attack will 
greatly mitigate its severity and hasten 
convalescence. 


In all tropical climates even where 
Malariais absent VIBRONA is indispensable 
to European residents. Asa recuperative Tonic 
in depressed conditions of the system and asa 
restorative after Enteric Fever, Influenza, and 
other exhausting diseases, VIBRONA stands 
absolutely unrivalled. 


A liqueur glass of VIBRONA acts asa 
prompt restorative, and its agreeable flavour 
is much appreciated by invalids and others to 
whom ordinary Tonics are distasteful. 


Afi THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses 
by all first-class Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores. Price in Great Britain 3/9, 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & Co., Ld., LONDON and SYDNEY. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE LIFE Story OF AN OTTER. By J.C. Tregarthen. Illustrated. 
London: John Murray. 1Igog. (6s.) 


Every page of Mr. Tregarthen’s excellent book shows his 
intimate acquaintance with the little-known creature he describes 
and the keen sympathy with which he regards it. There is no more 
interesting animal among British fauna than the otter, whcse secre- 
tive habits take it completely beyond the ken of most dwellers in 
the country. Many, indeed, have probably never seen an otter, and 
have little suspicion that several of them are living in their neigh- 
bourhood. The creatures certainly repay observation, and the next 
best thing to seeing them for oneself is to see them, as it were, 
through the author’s perceptive eyes. 

Mr. Tregarthen begins at the beginning, and tells us about the 
otter’s nest, fashioned out of dead rushes and withered grasses, lined 
with the softest products that Nature offers the affectionate mother, 
tattered reed-plumes and seed-down of the bulrush. Here she dwelt 
with her two cubs, one of each sex, for whose comfort and happiness 
she laboured diligently and courageously. Once whilst she slept a 
buzzard espied the cubs, and thinking they were at his mercy, 
stooped to seize the easy prey. The bird was mewing as he quar- 
tered the ground, the strange cry awakened the mother, and “ quick 
as lightning she sprang at him, and had not the hummock given way 
beneath her, she must have gripped him despite the frantic down- 
stroke of the big wings which lifted him well beyond her second 
leap. Her fierce eyes and bristling hair made her terrible to behold 
as she stood watching the maurauder’s retreat and hissing the while 
like a fury;” then, as if fearful lest the fray had attracted attention, 
“she took her eyes off the bird and scrutinised the approaches of 
the morass before removing the cubs to the nest, where she stilled 
their complaints by fondling them until they fell asleep and forgot 
their sunny couch on the grass. The incident troubled the otter so 
greatly that resisting all their importunities she never again exposed 
them to the risk of capture.” It is such graphic little pictures as 
these that give the charm to the volume. 

When the cubs were a couple of months old, their mother 
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thought it time to teach them to swim, and here again we have a 
delightful sketch of how she took them to the pool near which they 
lived. There was a little islet in the middle of it, and towards this 
she swam, endeavouring to encourage the little things to follow. 
For three nights she could not tempt them out of their depth, but at 
last one of them waded a little farther, till it lost foothold, and then 
swam bravely across, evidently delighted with its experience when 
it landed. This was the female cub; the male was not so bold, ran 
up and down the bank for some time, uttering piteous complaints, 
until presently he made up his mind and crossed also. After this 
they were soon as much at home in the water as on land. 
Mr. Tregarthen seems to realise all the episodes and adventures 
which were likely to befall the little family. Another of his descrip- 
tions is of the mother and her two children being roused by a noise 
in the reeds and seeing a fox drop from the bank to the stream, lap, 
raise his head and listen, lap again, then toil with bog-stained body 
and soiled brush up the opposite bank to pass from view. In time 
the hounds appeared in hot pursuit, the otters watching, “ hissing 
through their bared teeth, eyes starting from their sockets, and hair 
bristling erect on their thick necks.” The mother had, moreover, 
some adventures of her own—one notable encounter with a terrier 
who laid hold of the male cub. The little creature was ready enough 
to defend himself, but his mother dashed into the fray and a great 
fight ensued. They rolled down into the pool together, but here the 
amphibious creatures had all the advantage. 

We must confess, though claiming some acquaintance with 
otters, to have been ignorant of the fact that they ever frequented the 
sea-shore; but Mr. Tregarthen takes this mother and her children 
to the beach and shows us how they enjoyed a meal there. The 
mother was soon busy with fetching mussels from the bed of the 
channel, and the little ones followed her example. They brought 
them ashore in their mouths, where, we are told, the mother dropped 
the mussels she carried, seized one between her paws, bit off the end 
of the shell, and devoured the fish, the cubs speedily following her 
example. Shell fish were not the only delicacies they sought. She 
taught her children to catch plaice, ascertaining where they lay with 
a thin layer of sand over them. On this she would put a foot, 
disturbing the fish, which was as a rule speedily captured. Mr. Tre- 
garthen must surely have seen something of this kind, for he 
describes how the cubs “‘ propelled themselves by their hind legs as 


their mother did, the forelegs being pressed against the side except 
when used for sudden turning movements; but on rising to the 
surface all four limbs came into play, while the massive tail alone did 
the steering.” After this they go rabbit-hunting, and we learn how, 
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the rabbits being captured, the mother bites off the head and pads, 
removes the skin as if it were a glove, and breaks up the carcase. 

Half way through the book we come to a tragedy. Otter- 
hounds visit the pool and the mother is killed; after which the 
cubs are left to fend for themselves. They are desperately hungry 
one night, and we are made to follow them to a hen-house, the 
starvation of the two being expressed so pitifully that we are almost 
inclined to sympathise with them rather than with the terrified birds 
inside. Probably enough has been said to induce the reader to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Tregarthen’s book. 


AN ANGLER’S SEASON. By W. Earl Hodgson. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1gvg. (5s.) 


We have on various occasions had the pleasure of reviewing 
books by Mr. Earl Hodgson, and always in terms of admiration. 
On the whole we are inclined to think that fishermen write of their 
sport more skilfully than those who discuss fur and feather. Why 
this should be so it is impossible to guess, as there seems no obvious 
connection between authorship and angling; but from the days of 
Izaak Walton his craft have continued to pour out fascinating 
volumes, which is the more remarkable as there is, one would 
suppose, nothing to say which has not been said any number of 
times. There is evidence to prove that two thousand years ago the 
Egyptians had hooks and lines very similar to those which are used 
to-day. Probably new devices in the way of rods and reels have 
been introduced, though really one cannot be certain of that. About 
the ancient flies and other lures we know little; but, after all, the 
object of angling is to catch fish, and there is no doubt that in the 
years B.c. men did that as successfully as do the moderns. 

Mr. Hodgson divides his season into the different months of the 
year, or rather into ten of them, as for obvious reasons he leaves out 
November and December; and indeed January fishing is rather a 
doubtful joy. His papers have been contributed to various journals 
and reviews, but he has carefully revised and rewritten them, so 
that much of his book is new. We accept all that Mr. Hodgson 
tells us, assured that he knows more about it than we do, but we 
must confess to never having seen venerable gentlemen much wrapped 
in rugs, and sometimes with hot-water bottles at their feet, who 
favour novel reading as a subsidiary pastime while trolling on Loch 
Tay, or lads who keep themselves warm and their minds engaged 
by playing piquet. These things are said to happen, however, 
though we cannot believe that those who thus divert themselves are 
keen sportsmen. 

Anglers will never cease to differ about the nature of the lures 
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they employ and the reasons why fish take them. It is an obvious 
fact that flies need not be particularly like the insects on which the 
trout are feeding. But a further question arises as to the extent to 
which the eyesight of the man and that of a trout are similar, and 
this cannot be determined. Another puzzle is why in many waters 
the female fish are much more plentiful than the male, and the 
author attempts to answer: ‘‘ One reason is that male trout are so 
much rasher than female, that three of every four trout in the fly- 
fisher’s creel are males. Another is that’large and well-nourished 
female trout produce more female than male offspring. The third is 
the destruction of young trout by large old ones.” The trout is a 
very pugnacious person, and resents intrusion on his domain. 
‘‘ Wherever there is a particularly good hover, as just below the 
ditch where the stream runs in, bringing a good supply of food, you 
should see a particularly large trout. He is the largest in the neigh- 
bourhood. Any male seeking to trespass on the choice corner 
would be immediately and fiercely attacked; indeed, if the intruder 
is small enough to be merely impudent, and not a serious rival, he 
will be seized and chewed. Should the large trout be caught by an 
angler, his place will soon be taken by the next largest of those 
close by, and the state of siege and defence will go on exactly as 
before.” 

May, as a whole, Mr. Hodgson describes as ‘“‘ the briskest 
month of the trout season,” but of course it is in June that the fish 
are in the best condition after a long feast on May-flies, the most 
succulent diet the trout ever enjoys. The June chapter takes us to 
Lochleven, the native home of a race of trout such as are to be 
found nowhere else. This is a curious fact, but the author quotes a 
theory concerning it to the effect that long ago the lake was an arm 
of the sea, and that sea trout which happened to be in it at a certain 
period were landlocked by a seismic upheaval which separated the 
fresh and brackish water from the salt. This, however, he does not 
accept for two reasons: One that while sea trout in general remain 
in good condition until well into October, Lochleven trout fall off 
before the end of August. The other is that all attempts to rear sea 
trout to maturity in fresh water have failed. This is a matter for 
experts, upon which we do not presume to offer an opinion, nor 
have we any explanation to suggest as to why some trout are red 
when they appear on the table, others so pallid as to be almost white. 
It has been supposed that red trout are those which have had the 
richer fare, and that the others would have been red had they 
been able luxuriously to satisfy their appetites. Here again fisher- 
men find endless ground for argument. Mr. Hodgson’s book will 
not be neglected by those who know his writings. 
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WHEEL MacIc; or, EVOLUTIONS OF AN IMPRESSIONIST. By J. W. 
Allen. London: John Lane. 190g. (3s. 6d.) 

* Wilt thou go with me?” Mr. Allen takes for a motto, and he 
conducts us to various places on his machine, discoursing about them 
and the people he meets, with reflections which more or less natu- 
rally occur to the thoughtful cyclist. He does not contradict an 
expression used in the Badminton Library to the effect that an 
expert can mend a puncture in from three to five minutes, but he 
remarks that he has often wanted to see it done. Much depends 
upon the puncture and the man. It was while punctured one day 
that he met perhaps the quaintest of his fellow-travellers whom he 
introduces. The stranger affably offered to put the mischief right, 
declaring that he could do it more quickly than the author; and so 
they fell to discussing the subject of touring, about which his new 
acquaintance was the better able to speak, as he lived on his cycle, 
thanking heaven that he had no home. The nearest this person got 
to it was the establishment of depédts here and there about the 
country where he left trifles in the way of clothes, books, &c., to be 
called for if he happened to be in the neighbourhood, to be forgotten 
if it were not convenient to return. He did not want to go any- 
where in particular, but pedalled on straight ahead till he was tired, 
then put up at the first inn he happened to reach, and started off 
again next morning, north, south, east, or west, as the spirit moved 
him. He found companions here and there on his travels, stayed 
and talked philosophy with those who wanted to talk and who enter- 
tained him by their conversation, promptly left them if he was 
bored, and declared that his method of life was entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Allen introduces us to something of which we have never 
heard—a cycling ghost. He does not give a direct statement as to 
the place where this uncomfortable spectre lives—so far as a ghost 
can be said to “‘live’’—merely describing the town by the initial 
“S,” though we gather from the context that it is in Gloucester- 
shire. It is a malicious ghost, according to what the landlord told 
Mr. Allen. ‘‘ You are cycling along the road, and you hear him 
behind you ; he comes up, and just as he comes up he slackens, and 
reaches out a hand and grips you by the shoulder.” A cyclist was 
found dead on the road which this ghost haunted, with his coat 
pulled half off his shoulder, just as would have happened if anyone 
had come from behind and laid hold of him, and the idea was 
that the ghost had himself been killed—naturally before he was a 
ghost—by losing command of his machine and dashing against a 
will at the bottom of a steep hill. Mr. Allen derided the story; he 
continued his journey, and as he travelled, heard behind him the 
faint rattle of an approaching machine. The reader may be referred 
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to the book for what happened, though it may be remarked that there 
is an explanation at any rate so far as the author was concerned. 

There is a chapter on ‘‘ The Dog’s Point of View,” induced by 
a lady who one day pitied the rough-haired English terrier who 
accompanied the author, indeed the dog accompanied him many days. 
This terrier vastly enjoyed the expeditions; but at the same time 
there is no doubt that in many instances the lady’s sympathy would 
not have been misplaced, for some cyclists, and for the matter of 
that travellers on other wheels, do severely overtax the dogs they 
take with them. The author writes pleasantly and quaintly. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW.: 
By Price Collier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 190g.’ . 


A chapter on Sport brings this into our category, and’ it is an 
extremely interesting book which will commend itself to Englishmen, 
though it will not be equally gratifying to the author’s countrymen,’ 
who according to this authority have a great deal to learn about 
what sport is and how it should be conducted. We do not know 
where Mr. Price Collier obtains the figures he quotes as to the 
amount of money invested in various sports, and spent annually on: 
them, in England, but he is a careful writer, declares that the calcu- 
lations have been made by “‘an accepted authority” and have “ not 
been seriously questioned.” If he is correct, the sum invested 
amounts to £46,613,000, and the sum spent annually to £44,775,545- 
These are startling figures; but the author nevertheless regards the 
money as well laid out, and declares that if he were an Englishman he 
should pray God that his countrymen might never play less so long 
as they played the game. 

The severest criticism was aroused by the proceedings of some 
of the Americans who took part in the Olympic Games at Shepherd’s 
Bush last year, and though Mr. Collier does not discuss this par- 
ticular subject, he distinctly asserts that too often his countrymen 
do not “ play the game.” He mourns over the comments of the 
American Press with regard to the defeat of the Cornell crew at 
Henley a few years ago, and continues that when to these articles 
there were added letters to the newspapers from trainers, and parents, 
and the boys themselves, the condemnation passed by all good 
Americans upon their Press became disgust. ‘‘As for inter- 
collegiate games in America, they often lead to acrimonious _dis- 
cussion of a most unsportsmanlike character which ought not to 
arise between gentlemen at all. The games themselves are played 
during the exciting and decisive moments amid yelling, howling, 
and cheering, backed up by a brass band which would do credit to 
an Omaha dance amongst Sioux Indians. Worst of all, this pande- 
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monium is methodically let loose under the direction of certain 
leaders at a time when it is intended that it shall seriously dis- 
concert opponents. Decisions of the umpire are received with jeers 
and howls, and the players themselves express their dissatisfaction 
by grimaces and gesticulations which would be unbecoming and 
punishable in infants deprived of their toys. It is true that it was 
some score of years ago, and possibly would not happen now; but 
the writer, playing football against one of our prominent universities 
on their own ground, was, with the rest of the team, hooted at, 
jeered, and almost interfered with during the game by the members 
of the university. . . . One may say that such behaviour is never, 
certainly rarely, seen amongst amateurs in England. . . . In scores 
of games of cricket in England, at which the writer has been either 
spectator or participant, he has seen many men given out ‘leg 
before,’ men from all classes of society, but in no single case has 
he seen the player make a gesture, or open his lips to question the 
decision of the umpire, or to make a comment. One may well ques- 
tion whether so very delicate a decision as this would pass unchal- 
lenged by both players and spectators in a match between two 
American colleges upon which great hopes were placed—and prob- 
ably some dollars.’ All this certainly seems to show that there 


may well have been foundation for the criticism incurred by the 
Americans at the Olympic Games whose conduct brought so much 
discredit upon American amateurs and their “‘ managers.”’ 

For the rest, Mr. Price Collier’s ideas of England and the 
English are just and sympathetic, and, it may be added, in many 
cases instructive. 


THE “GREEN FINCH” Cruise. By F. Claude Kempson. With 
illustrations by the author. London: Arnold. 1909. 


The references in the preface to Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 
Alice, and the Cheshire Cat suggest that Mr. Kempson aims at 
humour, and so it is. His account of his cruise is cheerfully written, 
though he has not in reality very much to tell. He chartered the 
boat, went sailing in her round the coast, and describes in light- 
hearted fashion the little incidents he met. Like most authors, we 
are glad to say, he refers to the Badminton volume on his favourite 
pastime. His expedition was of a mild, uneventful character, and 
it is rather surprising that he should have been able to construct a 
fairly readable book out of it. The illustrations are distinctly 
amateurish, but art and literature are not his professions, he being, 
as he tells us, a country clergyman. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


We are not seldom asked questions with regard to the various types 
of motor—the almost endless types—now on the market, and it is difficult 
to answer for the reason that so many are excellent. One querist, how- 
ever, is less puzzling. She has been advised to deal with Argylls, Limited, 
and wants to know if she can do better? It is certainly improbable that 
she can seek anywhere else with more probability of obtaining just what 
she wants, and it is known that the financial position of the company is 
exceptionally strong—a significant fact. 

* * * * * 


Several Argylls are among the cars on sale at the County Garage of 
Messrs. R. Cripps & Co., Arkwright Street, Nottingham, together with 
other makes, at, it may be said, all prices, for there is a Clement-Talbot 
g-11 h.p. to be had for as little as £100. Of course, whether a very 
low-priced car is cheapest in the end depends upon circumstances. 
Messrs. Cripps are agents for several different makes, as well as for 
Michelin tyres. 

Tyres, by the way, have been raised in price by some manufacturers, 
but the Avon Tyres are still being offered at the old rate, with a guarantee 
that the quality is in no way deteriorated. 

* * * * * 

“Why get run over by your own car?” is a question put by 
Messrs. W. J. Brooks & Co., Letchworth, Herts, with the additional 
inquiry, ‘* Why get your wrist sprained or broken by a_back-fire?”’ 
Either most undesirable contingency may be averted by the firm’s patent 
Automatic Interlocking Starting Safeguard, which can be applied to any 
pattern of petrol car. It is easy to forget to put the gear lever in the 
neutral position before attempting to start the engine, and this contrivance 
renders it mechanically impossible to start the engine with the gears in 
mesh, and automatically prevents ‘ back-fire.’”’ The mechanism is ex- 
tremely simple, and the cost, including fitting, is from 30s. to 50s., accord- 
ing to the car. It speaks volumes for the efficiency of the appliance that 
a car insurance firm offer a reduction of 10 per cent. on the premiums for 
cars fitted with the Brooks safeguard. A post-card to Messrs. Brooks & 
Co. will obtain full particulars. 


It is beyond doubt that many persons fail to obtain anything like the 
best results from their electric light installations. The illuminating power 
might be improved and cost moreover reduced. The Tantalum Lamp is 
one of a number of inventions supplied by Messrs. Balchin, Schulz & Co., 
Lennox House, Norfolk Street, Strand, specialists in Electric Accumu- 
lators, who are prepared to advise on all matters connected with electric 
lighting, and for a comparatively small sum to fit old cells with new 
plates, &c. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in 
the August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. H. A. 
Sylvester, Lynwood, Tonbridge, Kent; Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London; Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Cheltenham; 
Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne; Miss G. L. Murray. 
Cheltenham; Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe; Mr. M. B. 
Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham; General Sir 
Desmond O'Callaghan, K.C.V.O., Barton Stacey, Hants; and 
Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork. 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN HANDICAP—-COMING ROUND TATTENHAM CORNER—WHITE EAGLE, 
THE WINNER, THIRD IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


THE NATAL WATER POLO TEAM 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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TONBRIDGE SCHOOL SPORTS—START FOR THE HALF-MILE 


Photograph by Mr. H. A. Sylvester, Lynwood, Tonbridge, Kent 


FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—PASSING AMONG THE FORWARDS AFTER A BROKEN SCRUM 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London 
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HURDLE RACE AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Cheltenham 


NATIVE SPORTS AT ZOMBA, NYASSALAND—SACK FIGHT OVER WATER 


Photograph by Miss Davidson, Bridge House, Bolton 
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THE TYNEDALE HOUNDS AT DILSTON 


Photograph by Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne 


CAMEL OMNIBUS OUTSIDE THE KASHMIR GATE, DELHI 


Photograph by Mrs. H. G. Young, Jullundur, India 
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A SOWAR OF THE 20TH DECCAN HORSE IN THE JUMPING COMPETITION FOR NATIVE 
TROOPS AT BANGALORE 


Photograph by Major A. Mears, I.A., Bangalore 


FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—A STRUGGLE NEAR THE TOUCH-LINE AFTER A LINE-OUT— 
MR. A. O. JONES, REFEREE, AT LEFT OF PICTURE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London 
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A BEGINNER 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


THE WINNER OF THE JUNIORS’ HIGH JUMP—WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL SPORTS, 
CROYDON 


Photograph by Mr. C. Friend Smith, Wallington, Surrey 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SPORTS—OPEN HURDLE RACE 


Photograph by Miss G. L. Murray, Cheltenham 


FINAL MATCH, RUGBY COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIF—DURHAM JV. CORNWALL AT HARTLEPOOL 


Photograph by Mr. W, G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 
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MOTORING IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS—THE SHARP TURN UP ‘‘REST AND BE 
THANKFUL” 


Photograph by Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone 


SCENE ON CANITA RIVER, RIZAL PROVINCES, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Photograph by Mr.: Edgar Tyack, Bakewell 
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BETCHWORTH SELLING PLATE, WON BY BRIDAL WREATH—PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHEN 
PASSING TATTENHAM CORNER 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


THE FIRST FENCE IN THE COMPTON VERNEY STEEPLECHASE AT BANBURY 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SPORTS—STEEPLECHASE UNDER SIXTEEN 
Photograph by Miss G. L. Murray, Cheltenham 


MR. G. H. LODER'S GUARDSMAN (OWNER UP) FALLING AT THE LAST FENCE IN 
BRIGADE OF GUARDS’ CHALLENGE CUP AT THE PYTCHLEY POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 
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PEDARIOS, WILD MEN OF THE NAL, A LAKE.NEAR THE RANN OF CUTCH IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY 


These men pole themselves about on bundles of reeds, and drive the ducks over the guns who stand or sit on 
similar, but rather larger, bunches of reeds, 


Photograph by General Siy Desmond O'Callaghan, K.C.V.O., Barton Stacey, Hants 


CORK PARK RACES, 1909 
Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork 
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to Treble | Turf Commission Agent, 
64, POTTERROW, EDINBURGH, 


and 
DEDUCTIONS | rLUSHING, HOLLAND. | 


for Future Events. 


Letter Commissions a Speciality, and 
can be sent to either address. 


| QUIBBLING. | THE FAIREST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


FORE THE 


OTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTE 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON. E.C, 


LEATHER TRAOES 
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